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“‘The Hon. Thelismer Thornton is 
as racy a native in his way as 


Hosea Biglow or David Harum.’’ 
—New York Evening Post. 


THE RAMRODDERS 


A New Novel by 
HOLMAN DAY 


Author of “King Spruce,” “The Eagle Badge,” etc. 





[This review of THE RAMRODDERS appeared 
in the New York Evening Post, fuly 23, 1910.] 


TORIES of American politics commonly suffer from 
too much intention. It is over-clear what the author 
is driving at in the way of partisan or moral effective- 
ness. Yankee politics has seemed to afford a par- 
ticularly uncertain foothold to the novelist. Either 

seductions of dialect and local color have proved too strong, or 
the imagination has been insufficiently stirred by the public 
scene. Twice of late, however, with “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” and “The Ramrodders,” a really vigorous nar- 
rative has emerged from the vague limbo in which float 
the materials of the historical story-teller’s art. Mr. Church- 
ill’s theme was the corrupt dominance of a government by a 
corporation; Mr. Day’s is its dominance by an insincere tradi- 
tion. The name of the State involved is nowhere mentioned in 
the course of the story, but that is not because the author feared 
to acknowledge his locus. This kind of anonymity, formal as 
it may be, serves to enhance the suggestion of a wider meaning 
in the parable. However, the “color” is unmistakable. The 
Hon. Thelismer Thornton is as racy a native in his way 
as Hosea Biglow or David Harum. His fund of rustic par- 
ables is inexhaustible, and no contretemps is too serious to be 
hit off, Lincoln-wise, with some analogy from “up our way.” 
Thornton has been known for many years as the “Duke of 
Fort Canibas”—an up-State district 
which he represents in the State Legis- 
lature. His adroitness and lack of 
scruple have made him a power in the 
State. At eighty-five he determines to 
retire from politics, and to make a grand- 
son his successor. Harlan Thornton 
has no desire to enter politics, and is 
outraged to find himself nomi- 
nated by an unscrupulous trick. 
Once in the game, however, he 
makes up his mind to play it ac- 
cording to his own rules, not his 
grandfather’s—to play fair, and 
to put himself ‘on the honorable 
side of every issue. Thornton, 
Senior, has no such inten- 
tion. He believes that his 
grandson will be very 
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| oe K f\ 7 \ quickly shaken down from 
< } 4 ae \\\ \’ \  \ his untenable heights by 
Sp ae contact with practical poli- 


tics. A reform agitation is in 
progress, and the Duke of Fort Canibas feels that neither of the 
advertised candidates for the Republican nomination is strong 
enough for the situation. Consequently, he persuades a con- 
temporary of his own, an ex-Governor, to stand for the nomi- 
nation—believing that he will stand by the party machine in 
the Governor’s chair. Young Thornton comes out of the fight 
a strong man. ‘There are, of course, two girls in his case, but 
they are neither of them conventional, and the “love-interest” 
is not too obviously lugged into a story of unusual force. 


With Frontispiece. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Harper’s Magazine 
FOR SEPTEMBER 
8 Complete Short Stories 


The September number of HARPER’S is quite as rich 
in its fiction as the great August fiction number. 
Among the authors who contribute short stories are, 
JosEpH Conrap, H. B. Marriotr-WatTson, MARY 
HEATON VoRSE, MARGARET CAMERON, MARGARITA 
SPALDING GERRY, and NoRMAN DUNCAN. 


_ 


Mr. Howells’ Memories of Mark Twain 


No one living is so well equipped to write of Mark 
Twain, the man, the humorist, and the friend, as 
WitirAmM Dean Howe ts, who contributes the most 
delightful of his reminiscent papers to the September 
HARPER'S. ° 


Naples and the Lotto 


MARIE VAN VorstT writes of the beautiful Italian 
city and of the famous lottery in which centre the 
hopes and fears of so many of her people. 


A Port of All the World 


GEoRGE HARDING, the artist, writes picturesquely 
of the cosmopolitan port of old Philadelphia, where 
tramp stearners from every strange corner of the 
world congregate and the peoples of many races 
foregather. Mr. Harpinc has illustrated the article 
profusely with his own drawings. 


The Microbe as a Social Reformer 


An important and intensely interesting article 
showing what has been accomplished in sociological 
progress by the men who are working in the health 
departments of our great cities. An article of prac- 
tical value. 


A September Day at the Seashore 


H. J. SHANNON writes of the curious forms of ani- 
mal life observed in a single day at the seashore. 


His article is fully illustrated with many unusual © 


microscopic drawings by the author. 








A Few Words of Appreciation 


From an Arkansas Subscriber: 


“T have seen many letters of distinguished people who have written 
their appreciation of your magazine, but none from one of the great 
middle class of the people. I am a bookkeeper with a small family in 
a city of about 4,000 inhabitants, and, as one of the middle class, I want 
to express to you the high regard I have for your publications. From 
month to month we look forward with great anticipation to the coming 
of Harper’s MontHLy. ‘The best in romance, the latest events in the 
scientific world, the most graphic descriptions of places worth knowing 
and seeing, come to us every month in the pages of the magazine It is 
an education for the mind and an inspiration to higher thinking and 
living.” 


A Subscriber in Williamsport, Pa., writes: 


“Your celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of HARPER’s recalls my 

urchasing the initial number in May, 1850, while a student at college. 
f have it without a single number missing since then. Although sixty 
years old, it is ever new. What asq brary in itself!” 


From a LaWyer in Minneapolis: 


“IT subscribed to the magazine because I wished to get ‘The Wild 
Olive,’ having read ‘The Inner Shrine.’ Now, however, I find that I 
enjoy the other parts of the magazine as much. I am a very busy man, 
but Harpger’s does not remain long unread.” 


From a Subscriber in Junction City, Colorado: 


“T write this letter for no other purpose than to express my appre- 
ciation of your splendid magazine for the past year... . I cannot make 
my phrases too strong. ARPER’S has been to me a real addition to 
the wholesome enjoyment of life, and I speak of it to my friends as, 
without qualification, the ‘best’ magazine published.” 


From a Subscriber in Fremont, Nebraska, in reply to a letter in regard to 


renewing her subscription: 


‘There is only a waste of a 2-cent stamp in sending me this letter—as 
I shall always take Harper’s as long as I live. I have bound copies of 
it in the sixties, and one magazine of 1850 that was m: mother’s. 
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ENGLAND’S NEW SOVEREIGNS AT CLOSE RANGE 


. One of the first public appearances made by King George and Queen Mary since the funeral of Edward VII. 
was on a recent occasion when their. Majesties inspected the quarters of the Nineteenth Hussars 
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Comment 


Mayor Gaynor 

As the WerkLy goes to press, Mayor GayNor’s 
symptoms and condition seem to be favorable in 
all particulars, and there is sound basis to hope 
that he will make a rapid recovery. Not only 
here, but all over the country, there is a very live- 
ly desire to see him go through with the task 
that he has put his hand to. In the course of 
seven months he has shown himself an adminis- 
trator from whom things altogether out of 
common may be hoped for. In his efforts to 
give good government to New York he has won 
the support of everybody who wants good gov- 
crnment in American cities. We all deplore the 
monstrous attack upon his person. We all grudge 
the diversion of his physical strength from our 
work to the task of recovery from a bullet wound. 
We all hope earnestly for the early restoration 
of his health and energies, so that he may go on 


° e ° . e 
with the labors in which he has made, in so short 


a time, such signal progress. 


The New Indian Scandal 

In the matter of the investigation, started by 
Senator Gore, of the scheme to get several million 
dollars from certain of cur Indian wards in the 
shape of attorneys’ fees for the sale of their lands, 
we adhere to our usual view—that such cases had 
better not be decided until they are tried. It is 
clear, however, that Senator Gore was justified in 
asking for an investigation. Unquestionably there 
was something to investigate, and there will be no 
exeuse for.a failure to investigate it thoroughly, 
zoing as deep and as high as may be necessaty. 
Unhappily the history of our wardship of the 
Indians affords no presumption that things are 
as they should be. Things have too often and too 
Jong been atrociously other than they should be. 
There is something peculiarly humiliating to us 
all in the plaintive testimony of one of the Indians 
themselves that they feel it necessary to pay fees 
to secure what the laws of the nation guarantee 
them, and to obtain which no attorney’s services 
ought to be necessary at all. 

At the same time it is but justice to hold the 
Vice-President of the United States free from sus- 
picion, even though his name has been involved, 
until something in the nature of real evidence 
against him has been produced. The one state- 
ment of a would-be briber that he was “ interested ” 
is no evidence at all. We are glad to observe a 
disposition on the part of the press of the country 
to make no more of it than it is, and to resist what- 
ever temptation to cheap sensationalism there may 
pe in the ineident. 


A Lower Tariff and More Revenue? 

Some fault is found by critical newspapers with 
the Treasury statement about the first year’s 
operation of the Payne tariff law. The Times in 
particular finds the statement misleading because, 
although true’as far as it goes, it does not give 
the whole truth, and by an uneandid way of pre- 
senting the figures makes too good a showing for 
the new law as a revenue-raiser. Thus the im- 
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pression created that the customs receipts during 
the year just passed considerably exceeded those of 
the bauner fiscal year under the old law, 1907, is, 
according to the 7'imes, incorrect. The excess was 
really slight, and but for the more thorough col- 
lections now in vogue, particularly at New York, 
there would have been no excess at all; the 
receipts would, on the contrary, have fallen short 
of the 1907 record. 

The 7'tmes may be right, but what strikes us is 
the eagerness of high-protectionists to have people 
believe that the tariff has been revised downward, 
and that nevertheless it is producing more revenue 
since the reduction. There is something in this 
double contention that the Home Market Club 
needs to look after; something that sounds like 
treason. ITlave we not been told again and again, 
when certain duties were assailed, that we had to 
keep them high because we needed the money? 
Was not the orthodox high-protectionist explana- 
tion of the depression of the nineties merely that 
the blundering Deniocrats had lowered the tariff, 
and revenues had fallen off in consequence? And 
was not raising the tariff the remedy applied? 
And did we not get more revenue, and prosper? 
Of course a fool reformer might suggest that we 
got more revenue beeause we were beginning to 
prosper and do more business—not vice versa. A 
fool reformer may even say that that is what is 
happening now. <A fool reformer is capable of 
saying anything. Tut this notion that lowering 
the tari‘¥, and not raising it, is the way to make 
a good Treasury balance, is dangerous. Somebody 
has blundered, and if the figures continue favor- 
able it may be necessary to prove that, after all, it 
was a revision upward, not downward. But we 
hardly expect to see that line of reasoning adopted 
until after election. 


The North Carolina Republicans 

The Republicans have not been having an easy 
time with their platform-building this summer. 
When the document adopted has done anything 
but point with pride to everything Republican 
and view with alarm everything Democratic, it 
has usually cost a fight: and when a fight has been 
avoided the document agreed upon has_ usually 
been unedifying as well as innocuous. Taken to- 


.gether, the lot so far put before the country make 


a decidedly ineffective presentation of Republican 
doctrine. 

We are glad to find an exception, and glad to 
find it coming out of that Republican Nazareth, 
the South. The Republicans of North Carolina, 
which from the Republican point of view is the 
most hopeful of all the Southern States, have had 
a big fight in their primaries. The issue was pie- 
counter and anti-pie-counter, and the pie-counter 
forces were completely routed. The men who for 
years have been naming all the Federal officials 
and cheosing the delegations to national conven- 
tions were thrown out of power, and a different 
set of men, bent on building up a different sort 
of party, were put in their places. Here is the 
significant plank of the platform they have 
adopted. and which they call their declaration of 
independence: 

The Republican party of North Carolina, a party 
made up of men who love the South and love North 
Carolina, a party which in the election of two years 
ago east one hundred and fourteen thousand votes, 
electing three representatives in Congress and carry- 
ing five Congress districts for its electoral ticket, 
utterly and emphatically repudiates that notion of its 
character and function which would make of it a mere 
machine for distributing Federal offices and electing 
delegates to national conventions. We proclaim our- 
stives a true party, and no machine. We need no 
dictator, and will submit to no dictation. We demand 
of our national leaders and managers the same treat- 
ment they would aceord to a Republican organization 
of the same strength in any Northern State. We in- 
vite our fellow Republicans of other Southern States 
to join with us in this stand. 


A Hopeful Movement 

We irust the “fellow Republicans” addressed 
will aecept the invitation. For the stand here 
taken is beyond question the right stand for 
Southern Republicans to take. For years there 
has been talk of making the party in that quarter, 
as the saving is, “respectable.” The North- 
Carolinians have taken the only effective means 
to that end. They have determined to respect 
themselves, and that is the only way to make them- 
selves respected—either at home or at Washington. 

But it is not alone the Southern Republicans 
themselves who will profit hy this manliness. Their 
party as a whole is greatly in need of the purifica- 
tion which is thus demanded. It is high time an 
end were made of the open scandal of the manipula- 
tion of Southern delegations in its great conven- 
tions. The South also has everything to gain 
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by the rising up of.a strong and sincere opposition 
to the too easy dominance of one party in all its 
affairs. Southern Democracy is likely to gain 
character from any improvement in the character 
of Southern Republicanism. The whole country 
may weil be glad of anything that promises an end 
of that patent anachronism—the Solid South. 


Liberia 

The reported attitude of France toward our 
move to help Liberia makes an interesting com- 
mentary on recent discussions of the duty of the 
big and competent nations to the weak and in- 
competent. Liberia, even according to the friend- 
liest of its critics, is one of the best instances 
extant of a state that cannot properly take care 
of itself. This country, as being responsible for 
Liberia’s existence, feels that it ought to make 
an effort to get the unsuccessful republie out of 
debt and set it on its feet and continue to watch 
over it in some fashion until it shows some signs 
of ability to manage its affairs satisfactorily. The 
plan suggested involves the raising of a loan by 
American capitalists and the turning over of the 
Liberian customs and other taxes to officials ap- 
pointed by our government, who shall see that 
the black republic’s creditors get their pay, and 
also that Liberia is not .defrauded by its own 
otficials and citizens. This is practically the same 
plan which, as applied by the RoosrveLttT adminis- 
tration to another recalcitrant small power in the 
West Indies, had, according to Colonel Roose- 
VELT’S own account of it, such ideal results. 

Nevertheless, the }*rench. press, and M.. Paut 
DeSCHANEL, president of the Commission on For- 
eign Affairs in the Chamber of Deputies, have 
vigorously protested against the proposed benev- 
olent intervention. They suspect us of designs in 
the Eastern H[emisphere such as our own Monroe 
doctrine would forbid any European power to at- 
tempt in the Western. In other words, they do not 
take our benevolence at its face value. 

This time, as it happens, we think they are 
wrong. This country has no predaceous designs 
on any part of Africa. The move to help Liberia 
is, in fact, mainly benevolent and altruistic. If 
any less worthy motives mingle in it, they have 
their origin in our domestic polities, not in 
dreams of expansion or aggrandizement abroad. 
But what the incident again shows most plainly 
is the world’s need of some plan and establishment 
for dealing judicially with all such eases—an inter- 
national supreme court. Not idealism and Uto- 
pianism, but an ever-growing and very real sense 
of a practical need, may yet bring us to that con- 
summation. 


Spain and the Vatican 

Constitutional government in Turkey and Persia 
may have done something to prepare us for tolera- 
tion and liberalism in religious matters in Spain, 
but anybody at all fresh from his Prescorr and 
his Mottey is bound to find the Spanish news now- 
adays decidedly interesting reading. The young 
King of Spain may not be a particularly wise 
and great sovereign. The little yet generally 
known of him creates the impression of a pleasant, 
well-mannered, good-natured young fellow of mod- 
erate parts, rather than the sort of prince Maurice 
of Nassau was, or his father, WittiAm the Silent. 
Quite probably ALronso has never thought of him- 
self as a champion of religious freedom, such as 
those two enemies of his ancestor, Puitie the 
Second, .proved themselves to be. But even as he 
is, the eontrast between him and that same an- 
eestor as Motiey painted him is striking enough 
—and sufficiently to the advantage of the present 
age. If ever human being represented completely 
a single dominating motive, that human being was 
Pui, and that motive was religious bigotry. 
How far he alone was responsible for the strange 
prevalence of that same motive and passion among 
his people also it were hard to say. Perhaps there 
has been something in the Spanish character or 
temper that accounts for the course of both sov- 
ereign and people. But*can any unbiassed mind 
doubt that religious bigotry has for eenturies held 
Spain back while the rest of western Europe has 
advanced in all the ways of intellectual and mate- 
rial progress? Or can any unbiassed mind ques- 
tion the benefit to Spain of a more eandid and 
liberal way with all sorts of religious views? Can 
any one who has watched the history of liberalism 
in other lands even doubt that the Roman faith 
will itself derive inealeulable benefits from open- 
ing the field to other Christian creeds? That its 
support will become more real, mcre virile, more 
ardent, more effective in good works? To Catholics 
disposed to be gloomy over the position taken by 
the Spanish Cabinet and the Spanish King we 



































venture to commend for consideration recent sta- 
tisties concerning the strength of Catholic churches 
in these free United States of America. 


A Coming Leader? 

From more than one highly respectable source 
have come predictions that if ALpricu is to have 
a successor in the leadership of the Senate—that is 
to say, if the Aupricn kind of leadership is to 
continve in that body—Senator Crane of Massa- 
chusetts is the man who will succeed to the place. 
Naturally, one looks about for some of the speeches 
of the junior Senator from Massachusetts to find 
what sort of views he holds, but enlightenment 
from that source is not forthcoming. To para- 
phrase Mr. Dooley, Senator Crane’s speeches are 
very interesting; there are none. Senator ALDRICH 
speaks frequently, though seldom at much length; 
but nobody fancies he leads by oratory. Senator 
CrANE does not make speeches at all; yet it is 
generally conceded that next to ALpricu he accom- 
plishes more than any other Senator in the matter 
of getting votes together and getting things done— 
also in the matter of keeping things from being 
done. Like Aupricn, he got his training in busi- 
ness, and lacks entirely the equipment of scholar- 
ship and eloquence which was long thought es- 
sential to parliamentary eminence. He has, in- 
stead, a pleasing personality, a gift for getting on 
with all sorts of men, a gift for compromise, a 
gift for combinations. The irreverent call him 
“ pussy - footed,” the admiring make it tactful. 
Quite possibly he is a patriot and a statesman 
who, if he shall really become leader of the Sen- 
ate, will promote good measures; but inasmuch as 
this is a democracy, it is desirable that public 
servants should be better known to the public, 
preferably by public speech, than Senator Crane 
is or is ever likely to be. The Missouri motto 
applies. It may be all right, but show us! 


Mr. Carlisle ; 

Part of the cost of Bryanism, and all that sor- 
row, has been that it drove out of political life 
such a man as Jonn G. Caruiste. Mr. Cariis_e 
was a bimetailist but never a free-silverite. What 
he hoped for in the years when silver was an 
issue was bimetallism by international agreement. 
When that failed he took part as Secretary of 
the Treasury in CLEVELAND’s struggle to main- 
tain the gold standard. In 1896 he bolted Bryan 
and spoke and voted for PatmMer and Buckner. 
After that there was no political future for him 
in Kentucky—or, indeed, anywhere else—and cast 
out of politics by his indignant neighbors he 
came to New York and set himself to make a 
living by the practice of law. In that he suc- 
ceeded very well, but it was too small a game for 
a man of his powers, spirit, and long training in 
politics and statecraft. 

In all the notices of Mr. Caruiste one thing 
that has been dwelt on is the luminousness of his 
mind. It lighted up whatever it dwelt upon. 
Intellectually he was a very wonderful person. 
One reads of Jor Biacksurn, his neighbor, grum- 
bling that CaruisLte was entitled to little credit 
for what he was because he was born so. “He 
knows,” said Biacksurn, “about four times as 
much as I do, and it has all come to him without 
an effort, whereas the little I know I have worked 
hard for.” Cartiste worked hard too, but it 
came easy to him because he was by nature a 
student. It has often been said that he would 
have made a great chief justice—the greatest, 
perhaps, since Marsuatt. Grorce F. Parker, 
a good authority, says that CrrveLANpD offered 
him the Chief-Justiceship that later went to 
Futter, and that he declined it, CLEVELAND 
acquieseing, possibly in the hope that Car.isLe 
would succeed him in the Presidency. 

Mr. Caruiste’s greatest service, as things 
turned out, was given as Speaker of the House. 
He held that great post from 1883 to 1889, and 
discharged its duties with profound ability, ac- 
ceptably to every one, leaving a record as a 
parliamentarian of the very first rank. He left 
the House to take the seat in the Senate that 
was left vacant by the death of Senator Breck, 
and left the Senate after three years’ service to 
be Seeretary of the Treasury for Mr. CLEVELAND 
in his second term. Possibly if he had stayed in 
the Senate, where he would always have been a 
great figure, he might have kept his hold on his 
constituents, and have done something to prevent 
the Democratic party from wandering off into 
the free-silver wilderness with the Nebraska 
Moses. If any one could have held back the 
party from that fatuity, he might have done it, 
but it is not probable that it could have been 
done. It would have been something, though, 
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to have spared Kentucky the memory that she 
cast out such a man because he saw clearer than 
his constituents, and refused either to lead them 
into the ditch or to fall into it with them under 
the leadership of another. 


Raising the “ Maine” 

The plans for raising the Meine are all interest- 
iug. The money voted for that purpose seems 
likely to minister more to the entertainment of 
the American people than any sum spent for naval 
or military purposes in the present century. The 
problem of fetching that vessel'to the surface is 
itself interesting, and the ship will be a centre of 
excitement when raised. The newspapers and 
press associations could have afforded to raise the 
Maine for the news there is in it. 


A Substitute for War 

Very few contemporary writers put as much 
reading in a page as Professor Wittiam JAMES. 
That is not because he writes a small hand, but 
because the proportion of ideas to language is so 
high in his discourses. In the August McClure’s 
he talks about the long-standing human habit of 
war, its origin, and the good and bad of it, and 
discusses the expediency and possibility of break- 
ing it up. 

He agrees that “the martial virtues, although 
originally gained by the race through war, are 
absolute and permanent human goods.” If we 
dispense with war, as he hopes some time we may, 
we must find and use other means to cultivate 
aud preserve those virtues. The uneven dis- 
tribution of tasks and rewards in life suggests to 
him that the martial virtues might be preserved 
and injustice evened out, “if there were, instead 
of military conscription, a conscription of the 
whole youthful population to form for a certain 
number of years a part of the army enlisted 
against nature.” Thus, he thinks, 
the military ideals of hardihood and discipline would 
be wrought into the growing fibre of the people, and no 
one would remain blind as the luxurious classes now 
are blind te man’s real relations to the globe he lives 
on, and to the permanently solid and hard foundations 
of his higher life. Yo coal and iron mines, to freight 
trains, to fishing-fleets in December, to dish-washing, 
clothes-washing, and window-washing, to road-building 
and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, and 
to the frames of skyscrapers would our gilded youths 
be drafted off according to their choice, to get the 
childishness knocked out of them, and to come back 
into society with healthier sympathies and soberer 
ideas, 

That would be nice. And pending the draft 
we are entitled to recall that by all the processes 
above enumerated great numbers of men are be- 
ing shaped and hardened all the time in time 
of peace. There is even now a wise fashion of 
putting some of the semi-educated youths from 
the colleges into mills and factories to learn the 
fundamentals of manufacturing, with good results 
often to their knowledge of. human relations and 
their sympathies. We recall an instance of a 
likely Eastern young man who lived several years 
as a ranchman in Wyoming, with interesting re- 
sults in development. And there is sport—foot- 
ball, rowing, baseball, polo, fox-hunting—which 
is thought to be favorable to the development of 
the martial virtues, not to speak of sociology and 
polities, which more and more invite young men 
of spirit and some leisure, who realize instinctive- 
ly that character and development must be earned 
at hard labor, and are impatient of too much 
feeding on unearned food. 

The important changes come to society by nat- 
ural and compulsory processes. When war goes, 
it will go because civilization has crowded it out. 
Dr. James’s interesting suggestion of drafting 
the gilded young to hard labor is hardly likely to 
be realized in compulsory statutes, but there is 
growing a disposition to prefer some kind of 
public service to ease, and there is good hope for 
the extension of that, because ambitious young 
men easily see that without hard service and dis- 
cipline they cannot come to full growth. 


Luxuries Crowd Necessaries 

Sheriffs in Kansas report seizures of motor-cars 
to pay bills due to grocers. One sheriff, Mr. Roop 
of Jackson County, says he has always on hand 
six or eight motor-cars attached by drygoods men 
or grocers suing to recover moneys due, but that 
he never has to take them on repair bills or for 
tires. 

These are interesting notes from real life. 
Our Kansas friends are doubtless learning by ex- 
perience that while one may sometimes choose 
on a moderate income whether to have the luxuries 
of life or the necessaries, it takes something like 
a real outfit of money to have both. They have 
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been trying to have both on too small an income. 
They must learn to get along with fewer clothes 


and less food. Perhaps, after all, one mission of 
the automobile is to teach economy to Americans. 


A British Academy? 

The talk of a British Academy, to be comparable 
to the French Academy, is interesting. So was 
the project. of an American Academy, launched 
some time ago with an imposing array of names 
of celebrities in art and letters. Undoubtedly both 
England and this country stand in need of some 
such authority in respect of literature and art as 
the French Academy exercises in France. Mar- 
THEW ARNOLD Jong ago pointed out the need, and 
praised the French for that respect for established 
standards which the Academy has done so much 
to inculeate. But the men interested in the new 
3ritish Association have hastened to disclaim any 
attempt to equal or imitate the great Freneh model, 
and to proclaim their enterprise much more 
modest and tentative. Neither do we seem to be 
hearing very much of the American institution. 
The truth is that the French genius lends itself 
to such assembling and organizing of talents; the 
English does not, and neither apparently does the 
American. French literature presents itself to the 
student as a reasonably logical and orderly de- 
velopment from its beginnings. English literature 
does not. There is a series of detached figures 
and small groups. “Schools” are wanting. The 
greatest writers of all seem to be those who stand 
most conspicuously alone—-gigantiec mountains, 
not to be associated with any range or system. 


A Narrow Policy for a Broad State 

Believing it to be a bad experiment for any 
State to put a prohibition clause into its Constitu- 
tion, we record with regret that the Democratic 
voters in Texas, in their primaries the other day, 
gave a majority for such an experiment. That in 
the same primaries they nominated for Governor 
Mr. Coreuirr, who is opposed to prohibition, is 
explained by the report that the prohibition vote 
for Governor was divided between JouNson and 
PoinpEXTER, who ran second and third. If Texans 
must try State prohibition they must, and of 
course they will. But they have still two months 
to decide whether to confirm on election day the 
intention registered at the primaries. State pro- 
hibition seems a narrow policy for so broad a State 
as Texas. It is neither sound in principle nor 
satisfactory in application. 


Greedy Contingencies 

Mayor Gaynor of New York will spend a vacation 
of thirty days as follows: One week crossing the At- 
lantie, two weeks on the other side, one week coming 
back, two days for contingencies.—NSpringfield Repub- 
lican, August 9th. 

Let us hope the two days allowed for con- 
tingencies may not more than eat up the rest of 
the thirty. 


College Memorials 

A protest signed by members of the faculty 
and others has been sent to President ScuurMAN 
of Cornell against the erection on the Cornell 
campus of a memorial to a young graduate, whose 
chief claim to special commemoration seems to 
have been that he died young. The objection is 
that the memorial is out of proportion to the 
importance of the person it commemorates. That 
happens sometimes, and is likely to happen often 
in the colleges as time goes on. Any college will 
gladly receive a substantial gift, an endowment, 
or a building in memory of any one whom the 
donor designates, but memorials which, without 
benefiting the institution, cause it to confer dis- 
tinction belong in a different class, and very care- 
ful discrimination should go to the acceptance 
cf them. Suitable places where memorial tablets 
ean be placed, much as such tablets used to be set 
up in English churches, are likely to be provided 
some time in our colleges. There is a need of them, 
and in time they would grow to be very interesting. 
When the life of a promising youth ends so soon 
after leaving college that his college record is the 
most tangible record he leaves, the wish to keep 
his name recorded and visible in the place where 
it was best known is a natural desire, which it 
should be possible to accomplish with propriety. 


Flyers 

We read in the paper that it takes a month to 
learn to fy, and costs a thousand dollars; and 
that aeroplanes cost from $2,500 to $5,000. The 
same paper tells of a day in Wall Street so dull 
that at times the brokers sat on the floor and told 
stories. Flyers seem now to be taken in the 
empyrean, and not. as formerly, in the Street. 












































The Paradox of Weakness 

In Inrvine’s delightful History of Granada, enriched 
with his own inimitable comments in the person of 
Fra AGAPIDA—may his shadow strengthen as the years 
increase!—there is a significant story of the military 
finesse of PONCE DE L&EoNn, that same Ponce who, 
later, gave infallible proof of his essential youthful- 
ness by seeking for youth’s fabled fountain. For only 
the imperishably young ever seek for youth. DE LrEon 
was commandant of an important fortress on the 
border-line between Christian and Moor. One night, 
after a heavy rain, the foundation gave way, and a 
part of the outer battlement suddenly crumbled and 
fell. When the startled soldiers and their gallant 
captain took account of the mishap it was grave in- 
deed, though not, as at first supposed, either an earth- 
quake or a fierce onslaught by the Moors. But how 
prevent these vigilant and eager foes from discovering 
the defenceless plight of the garrison? De Leon, fer- 
tile in contrivance as he was invincible in the field, 
soon thought of a device by which to deceive the 
enemy. He had a piece of cloth painted to represent 
a wall, and then ordered it to be stretched across the 
yawning chasm, through which, had they but known 
it, the Moors might easily have entered. Then work- 
men, steady as beavers, toiled day and night to repair 
the breach. Meanwhile pe Leon, at the head of his 
command, with flying banners and sounding trumpets 
and drums, marched and countermarched, drilled and 
deployed, upon the narrow esplanade just outside the 
make-believe wall. And the Saracen warriors, all un- 
conscious of the victory that nature had placed within 
their reach, eyed from afar the military manceuvres 
of the redoubtable captain, and kept a respectful dis- 
tance between themselves and what they deemed an 
impregnable fortress. 

This little story came to mind the other day, when 
a certain superintendent, a shrewd judge of men, casu- 
ally said, “I know nothing of his conscience, but I 
do know he is proud.” And the chance remark sug- 
gested thought. Pride, vanity, conceit—all are con- 
ceded weaknesses; yet, may they not sometimes serve 
as the painted cloth that keeps’ the enemy away? 
“Love is too young to know what conscience is, but 
who knows not conscience is born of Love?” And the 
same holds true sometimes of pride, sometimes of 
vanity, and even of conceit as well.  Moralists in- 
evitably condemn these weaknesses, and rightly; never- 
theless, a deeper and subtler wisdom would seem to 
make them serve us at times for our own goou. Again 
and again the painted cloth of pride—poor make- 
believe defence—is stretched across the fallen wall of 
life, while merciful nature repairs the breach behind 
it. “To suffer and be strong” is excellent; but to 
suffer and be weak, and yet to have pride enough, 
fortitude enough, to suffer and make no sign, is some- 
what nearer cur common humanity,. “ Oh ves, he’s 
conceited,” said a well-known man, speaking of an 
able but over-confident subordinate: “he thinks he 
knows it all; he’ll undertake to seale the stars; he’ll 
advise me, I know, eventually; but—that’s one rea- 
son why [ have him. He may be brass, but he’ll be 
beaten brass, before life is through with him. So 
I’m not going to hammer him—not just yet; nor am I 
going to take the conceit out of him, for that is too 
often like taking the wind from the sails; and we 
need his energy.” Is it wonderful that this man is a 
leader, and is served as few men are served, for love 
and admiration rather than for hire? He knows how 
and when to make allowance; he understands the 
paradox of weakness: he can make use of the painted 
cloth of pride or vanity or conceit: as the ease may be. 
He, too, is a bE LEON in his way, a rare leader of men, 
one to be closely followed. And after all, it is men, 
not maxims, that are followed. For one man who 
can conceive of and perceive an ideal, there are fifty 
who can better approximately value a life that em- 
hodies an ideal. 

One evening, ina large city, a young medical student 
ealled upon a certain publisher and bookseller, — It 
was long after visiting-hours, and from behind his 
big spectacles the publisher quietly eved the eager- 
faced voung man. fis story was a simple and not 
unecommon one, He had just so mueh money, which 
must be made to go so far: but there was no margin 
left to purchase the necessary books. Some of these 
might be borrowed from obliging and not too studious 
comrades perhaps, but others he really ought to 
possess, Would the bookseller advance him these de- 
sired volumes, and take a note for the sum of their 
value?) There was a brief pause. “ Perhaps you didn’t 
notice my eard, sir.” said the young man handsomely, 
drawing himself up. “* Pm one of the \wrnors of South 
Carolina.” “ Did you ever hear of the Anruors of 
South Carolina?” asked the publisher's sister. when 
later, he told her the incident.“ Never,” returned her 
brother, smiling, “ but evidently he had; and it was 
his truth, his honor and mantiness, whieh were in 
question, not my social knowledge.” Hard to tell, in 
this instance, whether the wall was real or pretended ; 
but the bookseller knew instinctively what to trust, 
if only family pride. And to-day, in a_ flourishing 
Southern city, Dr. Anrior, no longer young, stands at 
the head of his profession. He tells the story of that 
kindly loan to his struggling youth, and hardly real- 
izes how unerringly ‘true was the quick estimate of 
character that prompted it. But in dealing with the 
young, the immature, the weak, and the easily led, it 
is everything to understand the paradox of weakness, 
and to be able to turn it to account, not only for the 
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safety of the individual, but for the good of the com- 
munity as well. The Greeks had a saying that 
“ Rivalry is necessary to perfection,” and rivalry is 
generally supposed to have self-love—whether the tiny 
individual self, or the larger self of city, state, or 
country—for its basis. But that would be a_ poor 
parent, or guardian, or teacher, who could not turn 
the emulative spirit to good use. For for one pupil 
who loves study, who has an instinctive feeling for, or 
sense of, the wonder and richness that lie behind its 
beginnings, there are hundreds who keep up because 
they are not willing to fall behind, or to fall below 
certain marks. And the wise parent, the good teacher, 
is perpetually on guard to turn this emulative spirit 
to account. For at any moment there may flash upon 
the young mind some inkling of life’s vastitude and 
variety, of its truth and beauty. Some hint of 
science, some lovely line of verse, some noble deed of 
history, catches the attention, sinks into the mind, 
germinates in the heart, and presently the mere 
emulative learner begins to pass into the higher ranks 
of the student and lover of life and of knowledge. 
Then individuality appears, character begins to form, 
taste or inclination to show itself, ana sooner or later 
that mind detaches itself from the average, intelligent 
many, and becomes in its turn the mental producer, 
or creative artist. And yet, the beginning was with 
weakness rather than strength, although there may 
have been built up behind it what will prove to be 
power and joy both to self and others. For the crucial 
moment in life is when the individual ceases to be 
simply the taught and led, and begins to be the 
voluntary learner and seeker. And that is the time to 
be tender of mortal weaknesses, whatever they may 
be, whether of mind or spirit. It is so easy to dis- 
courage, so easy by imperception to misdirect. If the 
better part of valor is discretion, there is a large part 
of valor that is necessary ignorance—ignorance of the 
dangers, to say nothing of the disappointments and 
delays, that wait upon almost every undertaking. Con- 
sequently it is the young, those who possess the essen- 
tial youth of the spirit, who are most apt to be rashly 
intrepid, and to attempt things, whether it be to 
“ seale the stars,” as the Leader said, or to conduct the 
smallest kind of business. 

One dismal afternoon, a bank president was sur- 
prised by a knock at the door of his private office. 
A young assistant cashier came in, whose people and 
belongings the president knew. ‘The young fellow’s 
face was pale, and his whole look was harassed and 
anxious. After a moment of nervous silence, he blurt- 
ed out: “ I—I’m beginning to be afraid of myself. The 
change is tremendous, from that small country bank, 
where things are so different. The responsinilities are 
too great, the opportunities to go astray are—are— 
greater still! I don’t know what has got into me, but 
it’s like a temptation at my elbow to—to—go wrong, 
to try, just to see how easy it would be. And—I’m 
telling you.” The president had wheeled round upon 
him, and was regarding him steadily. ‘ You’re lead- 
ing your life too wholly and persistently along one 
line,” he said quietly. “I’m neither afraid of you 
nor for you. Your mind and thoughts are too closely 
concentrated upon your work, and they need to be 
diffused over a wider area of interests in order to 
enable them to work well, and with ease to yourself, 
at just this particular juncture. But you must let 
me help you out. Report to me every evening, no 
matter how late. That will give you poise, and tide 
you over the day, so that you need take but one day 
at a time, and not keep looking into a far and fearful 
future. And—I’m going to enter you at the Country 
Club—that’s to be between you and me—and | want 
you to use it. You're getting yourself on your mind.” 

Wasn’t he wise, this president, thus at a moment to 
recognize the paradox of weakness, the weakness that 
felt itself tempted, the strength that perceived the 
temptation, and openly admitted it to self and another ? 
And was he not doubly wise thus to turn it to account? 
He knew there was fine material in that young man, 
capacity and ability both; but he needed peculiar help 
at just this time of his life and work. That president’s 
charities were many, his public spirit was unques- 
tioned, and such opportunities for good as came in 
his way he seemed amply to fulfil. But he also knew 
that to stand face to face with a soul, and aid it at its 
most need, is a rare privilege, and he was making that 
privilege good. And he took no high ground. He did 
not, seemingly, admit the full significance of the 
moment. He did not further shake the young man’s 
will by implying that there was a great moral strain; 
no, he dwelt, rather, upon a painted cloth of physical 
and mental monotony, in order to give the young 
fellow time to regain breath and grip and courage. 
Yes, it’s a great thing to be able to use, both for our- 
selves and for others, the strength of our weakness, 
and the weakness of our strength. 


Correspondence 


AS TO MUSHROOM REFORMERS 
Canton, O., July 4, 1010. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—A Fourth of July oration, unaudienced. To a 
“man up a tree” this country seems again passing 
through “one of the most trying periods in its his- 
tory.” 

A bloodless battle between politicians (agitators, 
boodlers, and such like) and business men (producers 
of wealth and employment) is now on. Here, there, 
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and everywhere is springing up the idle theorist, who 
has a panacea for all of the world’s ills, most of them 
the result of his and his ilk’s idleness of hands and 
selfishness of thought. 

Every mother’s son of them imbued with the idea 
that he is a disciple of Theodore Roosevelt (who is a 
worker and whose sincere and honest motive no fair 
man questions). If the ex-President could be put at 
the head of a school where these would-be immortals 
might be taught by him his true objects (that is, to 
build, not to raze) they would begin at the A B C 
of rational reform and cease to be prophets of chaos 
and evil. 

It is the conceit and mediocrity of these men that 
make them so unlike, consequently so obstructive of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his purpose and aim. In the not far 
distant future most of them will be damning him, if 
not in public, surely in private. 

To name these mushroom reformers would be super- 
fluous, but what the country needs is a rest from their 
vaporings. 

They might well be put to work with a shovel and a 
pick or ply the honest trade of a blacksmith instead of 
the lazy job of a jawsmith. 

A little more honest toi] all around and a little less 
“gab” from these shitepoke (Century Dictionary) 
statesmen would be a great uplift to the nation and 
its good people. ; 

IT an, sir, 
A DISGUSTED BUT NoT DISCOURAGED OPTIMIST. 


AUTOMOBILES IN MISSISSIPPI 
Swan Lake, Miss., July 26, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The article of Mr. DekKraft, in a reeent issue 
of the WEEKLY, is misleading indeed as regards this 
section of the country, and especially so of Coahoma 
County, in which county I think Troters Point is 
situated. Coahoma County has two county-seat towns, 
namely, Clarksdale with a population of some four 
thousand, and Friars Point with a population of some 
eight hundred, and these two towns have something 
like one hundred to one hundred and_ twenty-five 
automobiles. 

In fact, nearly every planter in Coahoma County 
owns a car, and most of them are driven by their 
negro servants, which shows that our negroes, to say 
the least, are not frightened by the sound of either 
a Gabriel horn or Claxon. 

The writer now nearly two years ago was initiated 
into the mysteries of “The Shrine” in Masonry at 
a meeting in Clarksdale, and there were in the parade 
on that occasion sixty-two automobiles, most of which 
were touring-cars. 

At this station, which is only a plantation station, 
there are within a radius of ten miles thirty-four ma- 
chines, all of which are driven by negro servants. 

One agency in the county south of here delivered 
thirty-three machines in one week, and there are five 
other agencies in the town and that only a town of 
six thousand. 

The writer hasn’t missed a copy of your “ Journal 
of Civilization” since 1889 and is yet under thirty- 
five years of age, and Harper’s WEEKLY can be found 
on the hall or library table of every planter in this 
Tallahatechie County, Mississippi. which goes to. show 
that the white people living in these parts would at 
least recognize chaste English without a formal in- 
troduction by one of the party of path-finders of the 
Glidden Tour. 

And last but by no means least any one familiar 
with the type of Levee Camp negro knows full well 
that he is not afraid of heaven or the ‘ warmer 
climate,” so can’t believe they were much disturbed by 
the sight and sound of an automobile. 

I am, sir, 
Joun D. Hawkins, JR. 


THE NEWARK (OHIO) LYNCHING 
: Newark, O., July 25, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Etherington, a lad of seventeen, was employed 
with others to raid a saloon, and, having no calmer 
judgment than was proper for his years, he shot and 
killed the saloon-keeper without due need. A Newark 
mob took him out of jail that evening and hanged him 
in the public square—HArRPER’s WEEKLY, July 23d. 





Before printing such misstatement why not get the 
facts? 

This young man with others tried to serve warrants. 
When they, saw sentiment was against them, they 
tried to get away and were overtaken a mile from the 
saloon where they served the warrant by a howling 
mob shouting, “ Kill the ——,” and when he shot his 
man he was down, being choked by the one he shot, 
clubbed and kicked by others. He shot to save his 
life, and any jury would have acquitted him. 

I an, sir, 
C. S. MILter. 

The Werk ty told the story as it found it in the 
newspapers.— EDITOR. 


. 


HAZING THE NEWLY MARRIED 
Cuester, Pa., July 16, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—lI desire to extend my acknowledgments to you 
for commendatory editorial of my action in suppress- 
ing a hazing exhibition of a newly married couple in 
Chester. : 

T do not, mind a little fun, but in this case there was 
a regularly organized parade headed by a band of 


-musie (the bride and groom being seated in an open 


buggy, with suggestive notices in print, as though it 
were a circus and the bride and groom the monkeys). 

From the general notice this simple act of mine has 
received throughout the country, it would seem that no 
such unseemly exhibition had heretofore been inter- 
fered with by the authorities. 

I am, sir, 
D. M. JoHNSON, 
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AN HISTORIC INCIDENT—AND TRUE 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS AT ST. ANDREWS 


MR. BANGS: “Again I ask you, am I not the worst player you ever saw?” 
CADDY (meditatively): “I waur thinkin’.” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON A MILITARY DELUSION 


By General Homer Lea 


Author of “ The Valor of Ignorance’”’ 


I.—_AEROPLANES AS DESTRUCTIVE AGENTS 


Sy N the beginnings of a new science 
it is with difficulty that men dif- 
ferentiate between those limitations 
which are imposed by natural laws 
and those illimitable powers that 
they are so wont to attribute to 
> ¢ their own creations, The product 
KS OR of man’s creative genius causes him 
to vie with the gods. He judges 
that the process of external affairs is determined by 
his own wants, by his own will, and only when experi- 
ence shows, him the folly of his pretensions does he 
attempt to disentangle himself from = those notions 
he once believed to be imperishable. 

In the mutability of human progression we find 
that man’s vanity and the ignorance of it alone 
remain constant. Because of this the infaney of every 
science, ancient and modern, is swaddled in fetichism, 
and so swaddled is this new science of Flight. What 
God denied man he has now made for himself; and 
this creation of his he has endowed with potentialities 
it does not possess. 

The ideas now so wide-spread, concerning the use 
and value of aeroplanes in future conflicts, is due 
primarily to prevailing ignorance concerning the laws 
and forees that govern the eonduct of war; and a 
failure to comprehend that all engines and instru- 
ments of combat occupy but a limited and subordinate 
sphere. In England, China, and the United States, 
where militaney has become an immaterial factor, 
such ignorance is almost universal, and neither 
political nor social eminence is a preservative against 
military delusions, 

The superstition of the inanimate is still upon man, 
It is true that the moonlight no longer has its fairies, 
nor the solitudes their genii, nor the darkness its 
phantoms; but these old familiars of man have not 
departed. Under a new nomenclature man siill 
houses them in his own creations, his theories swarm 
with chimeras, his doctrines with simulacra and phan- 
toms, while his engines of war are endowed not with 
human, but superhuman power. Whenever militancy 
goes from the spirit of a race, there enters into it, 
in a proportionate degree, a racial aversion to pain 
and subordination; in other words, moral and physical 
cowardice has come upon it, and it is then, in that 
period of evasion and subterfuge, that it seeks succor 
in the inanimate; in gods, in inventors, or what 
not. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, military delusions 
‘inerease in nonsense with the increase of what is 
known as civilization. And in this epoch-making age 
we find certain nations thrilling with the pitiful hope 
that wars in the future will be carried on by aero- 
planes guided perhaps ‘and controlled and fought in 
the upper heavens by Hertzian waves. No man shall 
be upon them. Unseen, unheard by the dainty multi- 
tudes, they will manwuvre and bang and ram away 
at one another until the battle is ended; not a single 
life lost, not a pound of potatoes consumed, The 
inanimate has been welded and soldered and ham- 
mered and sewed together so that it alone bears the 
burden of combat 

To such nations, scheming to keep without the labor 
of war, what in their military vigor they gained by 
war, we owe the delusions of Hague conferences, sub- 
marines, and now—aeroplanes! Were it possible, 
they would do wholly without war, could they retain 
in their moral and military decrepitude the fruits of 
their virility; but if wars must be fought, then let 
them be carried on by man’s creations; those machines 
to which are attributed such powers as alone belonged 
to the supernatural of yesterday. 

Unfortunately, wars are between men and not be- 
tween the instruments they make use of in their 
combats. The causes, purposes, and progress of war 
are not mutable to the variant changes that occur 
from age to age in human society, but bear the same 
relation to the transient machines of combat as does 
the progression of civil life bear to the utensils of 
husbandry and commerce, In modern times no ma- 
terial difference will exist between the armament of 
nations, since, as has been said before, the armament 
of the greatest military power must determine rela- 
tively the armament of all other nations, which is 
made possible on account of the intimacy of inter- 
national associations and the general diffusion of 
mechanical knowledge 

Should, however, the armament of one nation be 
superior to that of the other, it will not prove de- 
cisive if other conditions more important in military 
efliciency are lacking. The chassepot of the French 
was superior to the Prussian needle-gun in 1870, and 
the Russian artillery superior to that of the Japanese 
in 1904; but it was not the chassepot and the needle- 
gun that went out to fight, it was the Frenchman and 
the German; nor was it the artillery of Russia that 
thundered down alone to conquer Japan, but the Rus- 
sian himself. Yet the chassepot but pointed out 
the way to Sedan, and the Russian artillery did no 
more than mark those broken roads that led to the 
trenches of Mukden. And so shall there be for all 
time Sedans and Mukdens for those nations who seek 
to substitute for the efficiency of the soldier the 
efliciency of his weapon. Out of the inanimate they 
but create for themselves Frankensteins, and in due 
time they are, by their own creations, destroyed. 

This tentative and futile evasion by man of those 
works that national development and expansion Jay 








upon him, and his transference to the utensils of 
combat the accomplishments of those labors that he 
alone can perform, is not new. But in the future 
this condition will be supplemented by those illusive 
theories that continue to emanate from = militantly 
declining races and those melancholy portions of 
society that call their moral cowardice altruism and 
their physical cowardice the brotherhood of man. 
Only a little over ten years ago a classical instance 
of this evasiveness of mankind was given to us. It 
was throngh the altruism of M. Bloch in his book on 
the impossibility of future wars. In this he deals 
with the ferocity and destructiveness of modern 
weapons. Man, except to be killed with these weapons, 
was made of little account. So frightful did the 
engines of combat appear that to conceive of the 
impact of two hostile armies without the complete 
destruction of one or both of them was impossible. 
It seemed at that time that man had conquered him- 
self by giving to the inanimate a power that he 
himself could not withstand. That power once turned 
loose, he must perish. 

Paradoxical as it is, subsequent to the writings of 
M. Bloch, nearly every great nation has been engaged 
in military enterprises, and the destruction of life 
has been proportionately less than in any of the 
great wars of the past. What then, might we well 
ask, is the salient difference between the battle ot 
Waterloo and the battle of Liaou Yang? 

The difference of the yard-stick. 

The range of musketry and artillery has Gnly in- 
creased the zone of fire between hostile fronts; com- 

















Target representing the enemy’s scout tor- 
pedo-boat-destroyer, used by Harmon in 
his experiments at Hempstead, Long Island 


munication by telephone, telegraph, and heliograph 
has only extended their flanks, while the rapidity of 
fire has done no more than widen the interval between 
the ranks and the individuals composing them. By 
these natural and simple expedients man has restored 
that invariable equilibrium which must always exist 
between the weapons of offence and the means of 
defence. 

What, then, is the difference in the fundamentat 
principles of ancient and modern wars? 

There is none. 

Do not new machines of war or military inventions 
alter perceptibly these principles? 

They do not. 

Mankind as a whole almost always transfers to the 
inanimate world those strange conceptions that are 
the product of his wants and fears. He gives to mere 
form his own volition and cireumscribes the unknown 
with limitations of his own perceptions. Whatever 
possesses the potentiality of destructive power or is 
strange or vast fills his mind with dread. And now 
that man has come to the age of flying, he again 
turns his eyes heavenward and with the same credulity 
that peopled the heavens with gods and monsters, he 
marks out for himself new hopes and fears. About 
these strange craft soaring overhead he has created a 
phantasmagoria of unrealities. 

Yet, concerning the aeroplane as a_ destructive 
agent in warfare, we lay down this apparently para- 
doxical axiom: that the greater the destructive 
potentialities of the aeroplane are, the less destructive 
will it prove to man in his wars. And if it should 
ever possess the capacity to annihilate cities and lay 
whole kingdoms in ruin, then, indeed, both cities and 
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kingdoms would become immune, and the aeroplane 
would cease to be a combative agent. 

The Jaw of defence is elemental. Defence is the 
corollary of offence. It does not alone appertain to 
man, but to all forms of animal life. The progression 
of human defence is determined by the development of 
offensive weapons. Due to the use of swords and 
spears and arrows came shields and armor; as men 
banded together in larger units for the purpose of 
offence, fortified positions were made use of; with the 
increased range and efficiency of modern weapons, de- 
fence was found by increasing distance and by con- 
cealment. 

When, however, destructive agents come into the 
possession of mankind, that are beyond his control, 
he resorts to the final and most complete means of 
defence against them—that of mutual prohibition. 
The history of war shows that the more destructive 
the instruments of combat become, the less destruction 
results; and whenever that destructiveness becomes 
uncontrollable and annihilative, it becomes harmless. 

Due to the above factor, we establish this law of 
combative equilibrium: The equilibrium between the 
means of offence and defence remains relatively con- 
stant. This is due to three reasons: 

1. The development of offensive weapons is made 
necessary by the initial superiority of the defensive 
capacity. 

2. The development of the defensive always pre- 
cedes that of the offensive, or there would be no con- 
tinuous development of offensive weapons, which, in 
turn, would necessitate no change in the defensive. 
This would result in an absolute equilibrium or 
equality between the means of offence and defence. 

3. Whenever the development of offensive weapons 
equals the capacity of human defence, then at that 
point offensive development ceases. 

Whether the combative equilibrium is relative or 
absolute, the militancy ot the combatants alone deter- 
mines the issue. Man cannot get around this law, for 
he is the law, and to protect himself far beyond the 
possibility of self-extinction is the elemental principle 
that governs his activities. He will, therefore, always 
reduce to uselessness by mutual prohibition those 
destructive agencies within or without war that are 
not capable of his’ control and restriction. 

At present he prohibits by international convention 
the employment of poison or poisoned weapons; killing 
or wounding treacherously; to kill or wound an 
enemy who, having laid down his arms, has no longer 
means of defence; to declare that no quarter shall be 
given; to employ arms or projectiles or material ecal- 
culated to cause unnecessary suffering. He has for- 
bidden the laying of unanchored automatie contact 
mines except under certain conditions; or to lay 
anchored automatic contact mines except under re- 
strictions; the use of torpedoes that do not become 
harmless when they have missed their mark. He has 
forbidden the laying of automatie contact mines off 
the ports and coast of the enemy with the object of 
intercepting commercial shipping. He has forbidden 
the bombardment of undefended ports, towns, villages, 
dwellings, or buildings; neither can these be bombarded 
on account of failure to pay money contributions; 
nor can a town or place, taken by storm, be pillaged. 

It was this same instinct of preserving the 
supremacy of defence over that of offensive weapons— 
common not to a portion of mankind, but to the whole 
of it—that prohibited the use of balloons and other 
aerial craft as combative agents immediately subse- 
quent to the American Civil War, where they were, for 
the first time, tentatively used in reconnaissance. 
While the science of aeronautics was still embryonic, 
no more than a nebulous possibility, the fear of the 
air fell upon man. 

The first convention to assemble subsequent to the 
American Civil War was that of St. Petersburg, 
November 29, 1868, and in that convention the use of 
aerial craft for the dropping of explosives was pro- 
hibited. The next prohibition was the Hague Declara- 
tion of July 29, 1899, and at the second Hague Con- 
ference in 1907 this prohibition was continued to the 
end of the third conference, which will not be convened 
for several years. 

The elimination by international agreement of the 
harmless old gas-bag of the Civil War as an engine 
of combat shows how deeply rooted is man’s fear 
of those destructive engines that may drift without 
his control. Now, however, with the more or less true 
principle of flight discovered, those possibilities that 
inspired the declaration of St. ‘Petersburg more than 
forty years ago have become to a degree actualities, 
and, being actualities, they have produced conditions 
not, probably at that time, fully understood. Nor do 
we mean to say that they are now apparent, but are 
considered relative to the future development of the 
aeroplane, rather than the primitive thing that now, 
as a fledgling learning to fly, hardly more than flits 
about over limited distances. 

At the present time all forms of aerial craft are 
useless as effective engines of war, not only on account 
of their undeveloped state, but also because no pro- 
jectile has been invented which, dropped from aerial 
craft, would produce the degree of destruction that is 
believed in by the public. With these factors, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do. We are only to show 
that whenever the aeroplane shall possess the de- 
structive character now attributed to it by popular 
belief, it will then become as useless in warfare as the 
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use of poison—thanks to the mutual agreement of 
those great nations that control the international 
affairs of the world. 

The regulation of the means and manner of the 
conduct of war is now determined, not by individual 
commanders nor single states, but by international con- 
ferences and agreements. Such conferences are dom- 
inated by the great military powers, and whatever 
agreement the delegates of these nations determine 
upon, the minor states of the world must, perforce, 
accept. In the future, as in all past international 
conferences, no agreements will ever be reached that, 
lessening the combative ability of the controlling 
powers, will, at the same time, increase that of minor 
nations. Yet the admission by international agree- 
ment of aerial craft as a combative ageney in war- 
fare would diminish the military power of the great 
nations in inverse ratio as it increased the military 
capacity of minor states. This apparently anomalous 
condition is determined by two principles: 

1. There are but three objects to be attained in 
war: the destruction of the enemy’s forees; the de- 
struction or control of his resources; and the de- 
struction or seizure of his government. Battles are 
fought only to this end. 

2. The use of aeroplanes as destructive agents with- 
draws from the great powers the advantages they 
now possess in war over minor states due to greater 
wealth, armament, and population. 

In a war, at present, armies are able to protect a 
portion of their territory for a longer or shorter 
period of time by contesting the frontiers. Armies 
must move by roads that are defined and known to 
both combatants; while the navy of a nation, moving 
about on a single plane, is able also to a greater or 
less degree to prevent the ruin of war from falling 
upon those portions of the nation whence it draws 
its resources, and the greater the wealth of a nation 
and the more complex its industries and civilization, 
the more does the destruction or threatened destrue- 
tion of these affect its capacity to wage war. 

But to the aeroplane there are no frontiers, no 
roads that they must travel over, nor passes nor 
bridges; nor, like ships of war upon the sea, are 
they limited to one plane. The ways of the air are, 
relatively, as numerous to them as the width of their 
eraft, and their vertical planes to the height of their 
flight. In this manner, the entire population of a 
nation, together with their means of subsistence and 
their habitations, are brought into the theatre of 
combat, and that which now constitutes the power of 
the great nations goes for naught. 

Should aeroplanes ever be used as engines of war, 
we would be obliged te reverse military conditions 
and accept three new principles 6f war: 

First, a state composed principally of rural com- 
munities would possess, irrespective of its wealth or 
population, proportionately greater military poten- 
tiality than a nation whose wealth and population were 
concentrated in towns and cities. As we have said 
before, the three objects of war are to destroy or 
possess the enemy’s army, resources, and government: 
the destruction of his army being only necessary in 
order that the resources and government might be 
gained, for the seizure of these latter two elements, 
and not the first, is the purpose of war. 

To illustrate this principle, the late war between 
Spain and the Moroccan tribesmen affords an ex- 
ample. While fleets of Spanish aeroplanes were being 
directed against the tribesmen, careening about over 
the desert or congregated in small widely separated 
habitations—the annihilation of half of whom would 
have no effect on the other half—the Moroccan aero- 


planes have fixed objectives, viz., those immovable 
political strategic, and economic centres, Madrid, 


Bareelona, Seville, ete., which, destroyed, would so 
disrupt the Spanish Government that it could not 
prosecute the war, nor could it with its air- 
ships retaliate upon a people whose political and 
economic conditions of national life were not concen- 
trated and the.component parts of which were self- 
dependent, politically as well as economically. 

The second principle is that a nation whose eco- 
nomie and political needs are relatively primitive is 
more capable of making use of the aeroplane and 
better adapted to such a war than a nation whose 
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form of government and civilization is complex. As 
an illustration of this, a war between Mexico and 
the United States affords an example. So complex is 
the economie condition of the United States that there 
is not to be found an important community in this 
republic that is self-sustaining. Once the centres of 
control and distribution are destroyed, with further 
destruction of lesser centres, the republic falls into 
chaos, and all military coherence would be rendered 
impossible, and any successful prosecution of the con- 
flict would come to an end in the turmoil of internal 
disorders. 

On the other hand, if the principal cities of Mexico 
were destroyed it would have retatively far less effect 
upon the nation, owing to the simplicity of the eco- 
nomie wants of the people as a whole and the self- 
dependence of separate communities. 


She 


regardless of the number of her aeroplanes, 
eould not lay waste Polish cities, for the Polish cities 
are her eities; their wealth her wealth, and a large 
proportion of the population loyal. ‘The empire would 
have but one resource: the destruetion of the revolu 
tionary aeroplanes, an almost impossible task, for 
when mankind uses in his wars the highways of 
heaven, he leaves no wheel-tracks behind him. The 
air-ships come and go and leave no spoor other than 
the dreadful death they drop down upon the city tops, 
alike upon the palace roofs of kings and the garret 
roofs of paupers. Their bases may be in the Car 
pathian Mountains, in the marshes of Pinsk, or in 
the gloom of some Polish wood, or in all of these 
and numerous other places. To discover and destroy 
these must cover a period of time, and when accom- 
plished, entail upon the revolutionists an insignificant 
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Harmon’s aeroplane at close range, showing the “ bomb tubes” through which the projectiles were dropped 


The third principle is that the probabilities of 
victory in a conflict between an established power and 
an unorganized government or revolution are reversed. 
The burden of conflict would then rest, not with the 
revolutionists, as is now the case, but with the govern- 
ment. Once this apparently anomalous condition is 
made possible, there can exist no security for estab- 
lished government wherever discontent is_ possible 
among its people. 

The consideration of a Polish revolution against 
Germany illustrates graphically this principle. From 
concealed bases the political, economic, an’? military 
centres of the empire would be subject to attack and 
capable only of aeroplanic defence, which, as we have 
said before, is an impossible defence, since the aero- 
plane is restricted to no defined avenues and possesses 
vertical as well as horizontal freedom of movement. 
The German Government would be forced solely upon 
the defensive. No offensive movement could be made, 


loss, postponing to another the re-commence- 
ment of the unequal conflict. 

We can, therefore, accept as established truths: 

1. That the use of perfected aerial craft as destrue- 
tive agents in warfare is incompatible with inter- 
national control by those great nations that now deter- 
mine the mode and means of international warfare. 

2. That the use of perfected aerial craft in warfare 
is incompatible with the rule of the majority, in 
wealth, population, and physical power. 

3. That the use of perfected aerial craft in warfare 
is incompatible with organized and stable govern- 
ments. 

4. That the governments of the world, in tentatively 
forbidding the use of aerial craft as a destructive 
agent in warfare, acted through the foree of a natural 
law, and this prohibition will pass from the tentative 
to the absolute as aerial craft pass from the experi- 
mental to the perfected machine. 
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The accepted design for the Robert Fulton memorial which will 


stand on the New York shore 


of the Hudson at 334th Street 
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Robert Fulton 


ORK will soon be begun on the elaborate 
memorial to Robert Fulton, which is to 
stand on the New York shore of the Hud- 
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i Seson River between 114th and = 116th 
> ei; streets. The monument is to have the 
we ai form of a water gate, at which distin- 








guished foreign visitors can be received, and which will 
serve a useful purpose on formal occasions involving 
pageants or- ceremonies on the river. 

The winning design for the memorial, chosen out of 
sixty-two sets of plans anonymously submitted, is the 
creation of H. Van Buren Magonigle, to whom the first 
prize of $3,000 was awarded by the Robert Fulton 
Monument Association. The structure will extend 563 
feet back from the shore and out into the river for 
700 feet. A great landing pool for small craft is en 
closed and sheltered north and south by Dorie coton- 
nades, the tops of which will be used as public recrea- 
tion piers; below and between these are also shaded 
piers. At the landward end of the upper piers are 
formal Italian gardens, backed by buttresses of solid 
stone. On the top of each buttress at the north and 
south ends of the monument are massive stone edifices, 

The building on the north will be devoted to receiv- 
ing foreign notables, while that on the south will con- 
tain a naval museum. The two buildings are to be 
joined by a high, open peristyle in which a statue of 
Robert Fulton will stand. The whole structure, while 
of a severe simplicity, is of remarkable beauty, and it 
is expected that the $3,000,000 needed to erect it will 
be raised by popular subscription, 








































A common cheating device. The scale has a “set” 
screw, ostensibly to take up the tare on some re- 
ceptacle for the commodity sold; but the grocer has 
set it one pound ahead, though the balance is empty 


T is not impossible that the crusade 
against dealers in false weights and 
short measures lately inaugurated 
by Mayor Gaynor in New York will 
result in a permanent improvement 
in conditions. The vigorous cam- 
paign waged under his direction by 
Clement J. Driscoll, Commissioner 
of Weights and Measures, has at- 
tracted momentary attention. Several tons of dis- 
honest seales and short measures have been broken 
up and thrown into the sea. Perhaps an intelligent 
and watchful publie sentiment will yet be aroused, 
and, if that should happen, the people themselves 
standing back of the officials striving to rescue them 
from fraud will save some millions of dollars a 
year. This is by no means certain, however; for 
there is nothing in the world quite so supine and 
apathetic as the New-Yorker in the process of being 
cheated or in any way oppressed. He not only fails 
to show indignation, but he actually laughs in his 
flabby, placid way at the efforts of those who combat 
the wrong. Nevertheless, as the amount of value 
stolen from the consumers by dishonest dealers runs 
up into such great figures, it is possible that the 
community will help to suppress this meanest kind 
of thievery. 

Knavish distortion of weights and measures is one 
of the oldest forms of stealing known to man. Far 
back in the vague, past the punishment was made 
to fit this crime, something with melted lead or 
boiling oil in it. But nowadays, so far as the city 
of New York is eoncerned, the cheating is reckoned 
a misdemeanor, and the penalty ranges trom twenty- 
five to one hundred dollars fine for every offender, as 
well as the seizure and destruction of the deceitful 
apparatus. It is significant of the thoroughness with 
which the graft is pursued that a certain sort of 
scale highly recommended to grocers is guaranteed to 
pay for itself in a few months, although it costs twenty 
times more than the ordinary plain but honest seale. 

For years during many administrations the Bureau 
of Weights and Measures dozed in its quarters at 
the City Hall, with very rare lapses into spasmodic 
activity. There were only nineteen inspectors, with 
small pay and little or no equipment. Mayor Gaynor 
put a hustling young man at the head of the bureau, 
got him an appropriation to work with, and demanded 
results. The results have come so thick and fast as 
to make a very sanguine person believe that possibly 
there may be a permanent improvement in the business 
morality of those who supply the community with 
things to eat and drink and wear. 

The first publie notice of what was being done was 
the accumulation of several tons of junk under the 
windows of the City Hall one Saturday morning. One 
thousand false seales and five thousand short measures 
were piled up on the Plaza as they were thrown out 
of the cellar in which the inspectors of the bureau had 
stored them after seizure. Reporters and photog- 
raphers gathered and wondered. ‘The stuff was loaded 
upon trucks, carried down to Pier A, and dumped on 
the police-boat | Patrol, a fine large steamer, which 
earried it well down the Lower Bay, where it was 
east into the sea. 

It was a hideous eollection of thievish devices which 
had been collected in many parts of the city, chiefly 
among the small retail shops and the stands and 
wagons of peddlers. One of the commonest things 
was a grocer’s spring seale equipped with a set-serew 
at the back. Ostensibly this was to be used when the 
customer brought a plate for butter or any other 
delicate commodity. The plate was set in the scale- 
pan and the amount of its weight was neutralized by 
turning the serew until the pointer swung back to 
zero. Curiously, though, the grocers became so fond 
ef twiddling the screw that they kept it turned even 
when there was no butter-plate to be weighed, and as 
a result the customer buying, say, seven pounds of 
sugar got it from the scale that registered one full 
pound before anything was put in it. 

A “half-bushel” measure for selling potatoes, 
turnips, ete., was discovered in scores of shops and 
carried by many peddlers. This was handsomely 
woven of perfectly good rattan, and presented a neat, 














THE DISCLOSURE OF THE AMAZING SYSTEM OF SHORT WEIGHTS 
AND FALSE MEASURES THROUGH WHICH NEW YORK MHOUSE- 
WIVES HAVE LONG BEEN SWINDLED BY RETAIL DEALERS 


By William Inglis 


artistic exterior. To keep the contents out of danger 
from wet floors there was a thick protective ridge of 
rattan on the bottom of the basket. ‘This robbed the 
interior of space. Then the bottom of the basket 
was thrust upward as if a giant had butted it. But 
neither of these fakes despoiled the eustomer  suffi- 
ciently. The basket had a lining that sloped away at 
a sharp angle from the outside layer and did not 
reach within three inches of the punched-up bottom. 
This basket stole four quarts every time it was 
filled! No buyer of vegetables, apparently, guessed 
for a moment the fraud that was being perpetrated. 
Then there were hundreds of pails with long, thick 
obstructive nails driven through tlie sides above the 
bottom, so that they could not be filled all the way 
down. 

The strawberry “quart” boxes captured by hun- 
dreds had false bottoms that made them twenty-three 
per cent. short of their honest holding capacity. Some 
of them had the false bottom bent upward like a 
capital A and had a solid support of paper stuffed 
beneath it to prevent any possibility of its being 
pressed down to honest shape and size. 

But the dishonest small dealers were only a part of 
the offenders. Commissioner Driscoll found that 
several department stores made a habit of selling 
goods as two yards wide that really measured but 
sixty-eight inches. Other markings were equally false. 
The whole system of fraud was the outgrowth of sharp 
practice which, because of the sanction of many years’ 

















A peddler’s “quart” of strawberries. 
This measure is twenty-three per cent. short 


Section 435 of the Consolidated Penal Laws, which 
reads as follows: 

** False Labels—A person who with intent to de- 
fraud: 

** (1) Puts upon an article of merchandise, or upon 
a cask, bottle, stopper, vessel, case, cover, wrapper, 
package, band, ticket, label, or other thing, containing 
or covering such an article, or with which such an 
article is intended to be sold, or is sold, any false 
description or other in- 
dication of or respecting 
the kind, number, quan- 











tity, weight, or measure 
of such article, or any 
part thereof, or the 
place or country where 
it was manufactured or 
produced, or the qual- 
ity or grade of any 
such article, if the 
quality or grade there- 
of is required by law to 
be marked, branded, or 
otherwise indicated on 
or with such article; or, 

** (2) Sells, or offers 


which, to his knowledge, 
is falsely described or 
indicated upon any such 
package, or vessel con- 
taining the same, or 
labelled thereupon, in 
any of the particulars 
specified; or, 

“* (3) Sells or ex- 
poses for sale any goods 
in bulk to which no 








Clement J. Driscoll, Commissioner of Weights and Measures, 


assembling a mound of false weights 


outside the City Hall, in preparation for their destruction 


usage, became a “trade custom.” The Commissioner * 


sent to every dealer in New York City this letter: 

“ GENTLEMEN,—An examination by my _ inspectors 
discloses a practice among the dry-goods men in this 
city of putting on the market various dry-goods 
falsely labelled as to measurement. I am further ad- 
vised that in many cases this does not originate with 
the wholesaler or the retailer, but with the manufac- 
turer of the product. Under the law it is immaterial 
just where the practice originates, but it is material 
where it is discovered. I call your attention to 

















The false bottom reduces the half- 
. bushel measure by twenty-five per cent. 
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name or trademark 
shall be attached, and 
orally or otherwise rep- 
resent that such goods 
are the manufacture or 
production of some 
other than the actual 
manufacturer or producer, in a case where the punish- 
ment for such offence is not specially provided for 
otherwise by statute, is guilty of a misdemeanor.’ 

“T desire also to call your attention to Section 2,411 
of the Penal Laws of this State: 

“*Using False Weights and Measures.—A_ person 
who injures or defrauds another by using, with knowl- 
edge that the same is false, a false weight, measure, 
or other apparatus for determining the quantity of 
any commodity or article of merchandise, or by know- 
ingly delivering less than the quantity he represents, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.’ 

“Will you please have a representative of your firm 
at my office on Wednesday, July 6th? In the mean- 
time IT advise you that if you have any sheets, pillow- 
cases, towels, napkins, tablecloths, bedspreads, or other 
such dry-goods bearing labels describing them as. a 
size other than their true size or measurement, to 
remove the labels at once. 

“Yours truly, 
CLEMENT J. DRISCOLL, 
Commissioner.” 

Up to the time Commissioner Driscoll began his 
warfare the custom of cheating consumers was so 
established by years of practice that it seemed to have 
taken’on the permanence of a “ vested right.” Noth- 
ing could be more delicious than the honest surprise 
of the highly respectable dealers in provisions and 
all sorts of cloth fabrics when they were suddenly 
notified that they would have to quit cheating. Their 
unanimous reply was not unlike that of the busy 
fisherman when the kindly old lady interrupted him 
at his work and indignantly asked him if it didn’t 
hurt the eels to be skinned alive. 


and measures 








for sale, an_ article. 


























“Oh, no’m, no’m!” he cried, 
used to it.” 

And this is no jest, but the strict truth. When the 
nighly respectable dealers were ordered to stop using 
false labels on their goods, they replied that they 
really couldn’t stop because false labels were a “ trade 
custom.” 

The wholesale provision dealers who had been selling 
deceitfully labelled parcels of meats for mary years 
thought it would be a good thing to enlighten the 
Mayor about the wasted efforts of his new Commis- 
sioner of Weights and Measures. He was a bright 
and zealous young man, they declared, but the pro- 
vision trade was so full of intricate devices and 
methods that he couldn’t possibly’ understand them. 
The best thing that he could do would be to let the 
trade alone. The Mayor was not convinced. The 
Commissioner, he said, knew that sixteen ounces make 
a pound, and he was acting under orders in enforcing 
the law. The provision dealers had better obey the 
law, or something would happen. ‘Ihe dealers then 
turned their attention to the bright and zealous young 
man, and tried to persuade him that he was misguided. 

“ But isn’t it true,” he asked, “that you sell hams 
marked eight pounds that are really only seven 
pounds twelve ounces of ham and six ounces of canvas 
wrapper ?” 

“Oh yes,” they replied. “We put the canvas wrap- 
per on for the protection of the customer.” 

“Right,” said the Commissioner; “ but you charge 
him for the weight of the canvas as so much ham.” 

“That’s just the point,” they explained. ‘ That’s 
the trade custom—has always been the custom. 
That’s what you don’t understand.” 

“Pardon me,” the Commissioner insisted, “ but I 
understand perfectly. Let me beg you to understand 
that there is such a thing as the law, and it forbids 


“Ye see, they’re 

















Vegetables were sold in this receptacle at 
so mucha “ pail.” The long nails prevent 
the pail from being filled all the way down 


your trade custom. That law is going io be enforced. 
Custom or no custom, whoever violates it will be 
punished.” 

The honest dealers were dumfounded. How dared 
this upstart upset the ancient traditions? They 
would have their rights or know the reason why. 
There was some talk of writs of certiorari and man- 
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damus. The more they talked the angrier they got. 
There were consultations, and the honest men were 
startled to learn that the Mayor and his Commis- 
sioner were actually in the right and that their virtu- 
ous and ancient graft was all wrong. Whereupon 
they convened and 

sent a pleasant letter 





or woman will complain bitterly of fraud, but when 
it comes to such a departure from daily routine as 
to pay a brief call at Room 7 of the City Hall or 
to write a letter setting forth the facts in a case, 
the average citizen is likely to shirk. 





to Commissioner Dris- 
coll declaring that 
hereafter each ham 
will bear an accurate 
label showing that the 
ham weighs so many 
pounds, less the tare 
of five or six ounces, 
as the weight of the 
canvas wrapper may 


Wholesale dry-goods 
men had their little 
“trade, customs,” as 
as well as the others. 
They had _ followed 
from time immemorial 
the simple plan of 
marking linens, __rib- 
bons, laces, _ braids. 
muslins, ete, at 
lengths and widths 
greater than the ac- 
tual measurements. 
They sent a committee 
to Commissioner Dris- 














coll to explain to him 
kindly but firmly that 
he mustn’t interfere 
with ancient and well- 
established practices. 

“Call it what you 
tike,”  =-Mr. Driscoll 
answered; “the man 
who first marked a ‘sheet 72 by 90 inches when it 
measured less was a crook. Call it a ‘trade custom’ 
or what you choose; it is dishonest. The law clearly 
states that using false labels on goods is a mis- 
demeanor. It’s my business to enforce the law. A 
person convicted of misdemeanor may be sent to prison, 
I’m not going to prosecute little men and let big 
men alone. The law makes no distinction.” 

The presses are busy even now running off thousands 
of ingenuous and accurate labels for all sorts of silk, 
linen, muslin, and woollen fabries. 

The butchers have been warned, too. For years it 
has been the habit of these bluff and hearty men to 
jab a roast of beef, mutton, or lamb so full of 
skewers that it looked like a porcupine. ‘The skewers 
were strong and stout, of good, heavy wood, robust 
enough to couple cars together—and, of course, the 
skewers were weighed as part of the roast. They 
really were not needed until the roast was put into 
the oven; but it was a fine old “trade custom” to 
tuck them in and charge for them in the weight of 
the roast as so much good beef at sixteen or eighteen 
or twenty cents a pound. That custom is abolished 
now. Whether or not it will stay abolished depends 
on the customers. There are only twenty-one in- 
spectors in the Bureau of Weights and Measures, and 
there are in New York City at least fifty thousand 
shops in which weights and measures are used; so 
that it is a physical impossibility for the inspectors 
to keep constant watch on one-tenth of them; but 
the Commissioner is eager to investigate well-founded 
complaints. If customers who are sure they are being 
cheated by tradesmen will lay the facts before the 
Commissioner, he will see to it that the guilty are 
punished. But will the consumers help, even to the 
extent of making a complaint? ‘That is the most 
interesting part of the problem. ‘The average man 


One thousand false scales and five thousand measures 
were assembled outside the City Hall on July 16th. 
They were afterward broken up and thrown into the sea 


Worse than that, there is apt to be sympathetic 
resistance on the part of the very people who are 
being robbed against the inspectors who are working 
in their behalf. In Harlem a tew evenings ago there 
was a raid on peddlers using short weights. Deputy 
Commissioner MeCoy found a set of weights that 
had been drilled like honeyeombs and the holes filled 
with cork. <A big crowd gathered. 

A peddler with a local reputation as a_ bruiser 
grabbed McCoy by the arm and yelled: “ Hey! What- 
da you mean, you an’ yer big badge, comin’ round 
here interferin’ wit’ a guy makin’ a honest livin’?” 

The crowd pressed closer, growling, and. seemed 
likely to rescue the peddler who had been cheating 
them. MeCoy. got a throat-hold on the bruiser, threw 
him into the department automobile, and an in- 
spector dumped the peddler and his crooked seales 
after him. The automobile scurried away to the 
police station before the crowd quite got into action, 
but the feeling that animated it is a fair example of 
the sympathy many of the victims have for the cheats. 
They are not only used to being skinned alive, like 
the eels, but they rather like it. However, Police 
Commissioner Baker has bestowed power ot arrest 
upon the inspectors; so that any one interfering with 
them in the discharge of their duty is very apt to 
repent as he nurses his contusions in a cold cell. 

It would be interesting to tell something here about 
the personality of the Commissioner who has raised 
such a commotion among the honest business grafters, 
but at the time of writing he is on a journey to 
Toledo to have a few heart-to-heart talks with seale 
manufacturers, and to Chicago to examine the system 





of inspection in that great city. He is young and 
full of energy. He sees a chance to make a great 


record. So it is possible that he may induce the 
people to help him protect them from fraud. 





The Hat-tip 





rust 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE COIN YOU GIVE TO THE BOY WHO TAKES YOUR 
HAT AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE HOTEL OR RESTAURANT DINING- ROOM 


HEN the parting guest leaves a_ big 
restaurant or a hotel dining-room he re- 
ceives his hat and coat from a very polite 
and alert boy in the lobby who has guard- 
ed them with scrupulous fidelity. The 
lad surrenders the property with the 
virtuous air of one who calls heaven and earth to wit- 
ness that he has stood ready to defend it with his life, 
if necessary. The parting guest gives the lad a tip— 
anything from a dime to a dollar, the size depending 
upon the state of the market, of his digestion, or of his 
temper. He knows that this particular tip is an im- 
position, because it is the duty of the innkeeper to 
guard the clothing of his guests without charge. The 
tip to the waiter who serves the meal is a well-deserved 
gratuity for unusual attention. Nevertheless, the 
guest, being an experienced American citizen well used 
to being held up by all sorts of little tip-highwaymen, 
hands a quarter to the hat-boy, hoping—if he gives 
the matter a thought—that the money will help the 
bright lad to support his widowed mother or to go 
through college, or something. 

And therein is one great joke on the guest. Every 
one of these coat-room tips goes into the safe of the 
tip-trust. The tip-trust? Yea, verily; even so. The 
coat-room tip business is as highly organized as any 
of which the public is aware. With two or three ex- 
ceptions, all the large hotels and restaurants in New 
York, for example, farm out the “ coat-room privilege ” 
to the hat-tip trust. This trust is embodied in an 
elusive, reticent little man with an office near the 
“Great White Way.” He pays the innkeepers well 
for the privilege, hires the hat-boys, and pays their 
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wages. They surrender all their tips to the trust’s 
* captain.” 

But how can the trust be sure of getting all the 
money ? 

That is easy; he has no trouble at all. He may lose 
a few dimes a day on a boy, but the boy cannot keep 
it up. It is not half so easy beating this system as it 
is for a street-car conductor (on a ear of the ordinary 
type) to “knock down” fares with his car full of 
spotters. 

In the first place, the exploiter of tips furnishes the 
uniforms. He charges his employees only $2 a month 
for wearing them. They are made to his special order, 
and there is not a pocket in them. That fancy gold 
braid you see where pockets ought to be is only a 
gilded pretence. There is no pocket there. But the 
boys used to beat that. They used to slip an occa- 
sional dime inside their collar and allow it to work its 
way down inside their underclothing into their shoes. 
But the trust boss stopped all that. He makes them 
wear knee-length running-trunks. Now they are all 
honest. They turn over every cent to the captain as 
soon as it is handed them. They get $6 a week for 
serving the tip-trust and collecting the tips from the 
patrons of the houses where he works them. 

It would surprise one to know some of the prices the 
exploiter pays at the big hotels and restaurants for the 
privilege of doing the begging and artistic “ hold-up ” 
work. He bought the privilege at a certain pretentious 
Broadway restaurant for $10,000 a year. He also 
fitted up for it a handsome cloak-room. A few hotels 
and restaurants run their own cloak-rooms. They all 
learned the trick from the trust. He it was who first 
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discovered the real value of the despised small things 
known as “tips.” He was willing to pay $15,000 a 
year for the cloak-room of one of the largest hotels in 
New York, but the proprietor couldn't see it. That 
particular hotel does not absorb the tips of the cloak- 
room. - All the money paid in there goes to the men 
who work the room. Each man has his own rack and 
gets all that it produces. This is one of the very few 
big hotels. that do not farm out the tip privilege. 

None of them know the game so well as the trust, 
however. He is an expert on the matter of tips, how 
to get them, how to retain them when got, and all the 
little details that go to make a successful beggar in a 
rich place. All these bright lads in the cloak-rooms 
are carefully schooled to bring the best results in their 
“ profession.” .The tip-trust man is an expert judge 
of human nature. He knows at sight just what kind 
of a tip-taker a boy will make. He won't have a fat 
boy in his employ. Nobody pities a fat boy. You 
never saw a fat cloak-room boy or bell-boy, They 
wouldn’t get enough tips to save a canary bird from 
starvation. 

The tip-exploiter wants thin, sad-looking boys; boys 
with big, appealing eyes, with that sort of a “ I’m- 
doing-this-to - help-my-poor-mother - support-my-father- 
and-nine-other-helpless-ones ” look. That’s the kind of 
boy who rakes in the coin. 

So hereafter, when you visit a big hotel or drop in 
to dine at a fashionable restaurant frequented by 
gourmands, do not fail to tip the cloak-room boys. 
The money all goes either to swell that handsome little 
fund which the Tip Trust is investing in New York 
real estate, or to help the proprietor make up his rent. 
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They sang a new song, solemn and sonorous, like a wild, sad plaint, a lamentation that seemed to wring their hearts 


Usumawe, Lake BanGweoto, March s2th 
jT is late afternoon, and the mist be- 
gins to rise; in the distance sounds 
the tom-tom. Often this implement 
does duty as telegraph, being beaten 
in a peculiar fashion with long 
intervals to give time to the re- 
cipient—sometimes many miles dis- 
tant—to repeat the words that the 
beating signifies, and then starting 
and stopping again. This time, however, the noise 
that we hear is rhythmical and continuous. The vil- 
lage is merrymaking, and two tom-toms are hard at 
work. One is high, and stands upright, and a man 
beats it vigorously: the other is smaller and lies on 
the ground, and a boy, sitting cross-legged on it, ex- 
pends much energy on the snake-skin. They close the 
hig circle that is assembled in the village square, 
Kach individual of this assembly stamps his feet, claps 
his hands, and sings, “ Hey! hey! hey!” Qn one side 
is a group of young men, on the other a group ot 
women—the dancers. From these Jatter advances one, 
or sometimes two, at a time, into the empty space in 
the middle of the circle, stamping and making con- 
tortions of the body. A man joins the danece—one 
only, even if there are two women. He bends his 
knees, waves his arms, shakes his body, and swings 








about, approaching nearer and nearer to the woman, ~° 


until he touches her, and places his hands on her 
waist. Then he draws back; the woman goes toward 
him; he retires; she advances; he executes some 
capers to the right and to the left. Phe woman then 
retires in her turn, and the man advances. They leave 
each other and stop dancing. It 1s tinished—they re- 
turn to their places, and other couples replace them, 
always accompanied by the sound of the tom-tom 
and the chorus of the crowd, “ Hey! hey! hey! hey!” 
Suddenly everything ceases, the dancers stop short, 
the tom-tom is silent, and the songs are suppressed. 
In a moment the circle is broken, and the place is 
empty. [ had neither seen nor heard a man who, 
standing upright on the roof of the highest hut, had 
just given a long call. It is our “ Nvyampara,” who 
is recruiting more porters for our departure. 

Varech 13th—Our baggage and our porters not 
having yet all arrived, we employ our enforced wait 
by shooting duck, which abound in the marshes. One 
has to pursue them late in the evening. The sun had 
not vet disappeared under the horizon, but the water- 
lilies were already asleep; like chilly people they had 
shut their corolias, so that the evening breeze should 
not nip their a hearts or spoil their delicate 
petals. The carpet of brilliant colors had given place 


to a uniform shade, and night had thrown a black 


mantle over the 


world. But the young moon soon con- 


quers the firmament and cradles her image in the still 
waters of the lagoon. The light of the dying day be- 


comes uncertain, 


and the wake of our canoes makes 


the. water murmur as it breaks against the high wall 
of grasses... This murmur and these narrow channels 
give me a vague feeling of a previous experience. Is 


it reminiscence ? 
“Venice of the golden domes—Venice 


voice replies: 


or dream? And from my heart a 


of the marble palaces—Venice of the hundred canals— 
Venice, thus wert thou once!” 


the lake and the abundant rain. We cross it where 
was once a path, but where now is running water. 
The village of Mutale, by which we camp, seems very 
industrious. Besides the usyal crops they have to- 
bacco, and also plantations of ficus trees for their 
bark-cloth. A group of men are very busy making a 
tom-tom. Over a hollow circle of wood they spread a 
snake-skin, freshly flayed. Three men hold it stretched 
tightly across the hollow surtace; the fourth, with an 
iron point, perforates the edges of the wood and the 
skin, while a fifth forces in pointed wooden pegs which 
hold the skin in place. At the other side of the vil- 

















Mutale, N. EB. 


Beating the tom-tom to summon 


Rhodesia, March 15th.—It is a defi- 


nitely last good-by that we have just said to 
Lake Bangweolo—to its fascinating charm; to 


its indented, tortuous shores; to its hospitable 


beaches; to its waters, now impassive and limpid as 
crystal, now angry, black, and stormy; to its fields of 
marshy green, or of water-flowers; to the attractions 
of water-bird shooting; to the canoes which, in spite 
of their unsteadiness, also had their peculiar charm. 
It is a leaf of the big book of travel that we have just 


turned over. 


We march at 


low and thinly 


first through woods—small woods, 
scattered,-with stunted trees, whose 


contorted gray trunks are covered with gray lichen— 
even the leaves have a silver tone. Then we come to a 


large * dambo ”— 


a big field of soft emerald green, 


with ditches silver with water from the overflow of 


the villagers to the merrymaking 


lage they are making mats of canes, sewn together 
with string of their own fabrication. ‘The blacks are 
very ingenious. Deprived of all the commodities that 
civilization supplies, they find means to provide them- 
selves with everything they require. It is a real 
example of necessity being the mother of invention. 
They have only one cloth or a rag as their sole 
clothing, and it serves as larder, as purse, as axe- 
holder. . Everything finds a place in this rag, which 
they do not even fasten, but roll it round in such a 
fashion that it never comes undone. ‘They do not 
weave, but they make stuff from the bark of trees. 
There are three different qualities of this bark-cloth: 
one, made of the bark of the ficus, is fine and thin, 
and yellow-brown in color; the second is the same 
material soaked in water until it becomes gray or 
almost black; the third is thicker and rougher, and 
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The native punishment is usually mutilation 





Setting up the framework of a hut 
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Manufacturing cloth from the bark of the ficus ° 
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made of the bark of an acacia, and usually dyed red 
with the juice of the bark of a tree. A ball of white 
clay is soaked in this juice, and absorbs the color, 
and when this ball has dried and hardened it is 
ground to powder, and rubbed upon the bark, or 
skin of an animal—or even on their own persons. 
The pieces of bark are sewn together with grass, and 
the long stitches make designs which add a certain 
cachet to the stuff. The natives also smelt iron to 
make their spears, axes, and hoes. They do not make 
bricks; the walls of their huts are made of poles 
placed side by side, the intervals being filled up with 
mud. The roofs are covered with long grass, well 
laid, and smooth as the best thatch in our own 
country. They make pipes, they have tobacco, they 
make beer, and they make kitchen utensils of earth. 
Their crops are sufficient for their needs—they have 
chickens, sheep, and goats: if they have not abundance, 
at least they have all that is necessary. 

Outside the village, upon a hillock, a little temple 
is built. There the inhabitants, when there is famine 
or drought, go and pray to the protecting Spirit. In 
the, former case they take an offering of grain, in 
the latter they place under the little roof a jar of 
water, so that the great Spirit may grant them a 
good harvest, or send a beneficent rain. 

We were followed out of the village by a group of 
boys of twelve to fourteen years old, singing. They 
sang a new song, solemn and sonorous, like a wild, 

















Natives. making a tom-tom 


sad plaint, a lamentation that seemed to wring their 
hearts, and touched our own. They put so much ardor 
into their singing that they writhed and twisted as if- 
with pain. A soloist led the song—a blind man; 
Sultan Sikisira put his eyes out so that he could not 
leave his village and take his song to another chief! 
The children sing the chorus, shaking rattles made of 
small gourds, that give a harsh touch to the strange 
music. They follow us to camp, and there sing round 
us for some time; then they go away, their loud, 
vibrating music filling the air. ‘The choir passes 
through the trees, walking on the green carpet of 
dew-covered grass. They depart, and the song sounds 
softer, tempered by the wind, becomes fainter, and 
finally only a murmur, which dies away in the dis- 
tance, leaving us still silently listening. 

We are in the middle of the Bemba country. The 
Wabemba people occupy the territory which extends 
from Lake Tanganyika to Lake Bangweolo. They are 
bounded by the Luangwa, a tributary of the Zambesi, 
and a chain of mountains to the south and east. 
Numerous streams descend from the mountains on the 
north, carrying their waters to the Chambezi, which 
almost from its source is a big river. It flows first 
from north to south, then turns east. Deflected by 
the Kilinda Mountains, it turns abruptly. southwest, 
and forms Lake Bangweolo, out of which flows the 
Luapula, which turns straight north, crosses Lake 
Moero, and becomes at last the huge Congo. 

The Wabemba came from Uluba, a district on the 
Kasai River, Belgian Congo, probably nearly two cen- 
turies ago, being led by one Kitimkulu. An intel- 
ligent, strong, and hardy race, the Wabemba killed the 
greater part of the natives that they found and as- 
similated the remainder. They established a line of 
frontier posts, which no one could pass without per- 
mission. This severe organization isolated the Bemba 
people; their language, customs, and administration 
were entirely uninfluenced by the surrounding tribes. 
The royal authority was absolute over man and goods. 
The king had the power of life-and death; he could 
sell his subjects as slaves. The sentences inflicted 
were often barbarous. If a man killed a member of 
a chief’s family he was sentenced to death—he was 
speared, or killed with an axe, or shot, and the body 
was then cut into small pieces and burned. The 
murderer of an equal was not sentenced to death, but 
had to recompense the brother of his victim by giving 
him one of his wives. A man who robbed a chief 
usually had his ears cut off.. He who committed 
adultery with the wife of a chief had his hands, ears, 
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and nose cut off, or else he was blinded. When a 
man was convinced that one of his wives had com- 
mitted adultery several times with the same man, the 
couple were taken a short distance from the village, 
impaled alive, side by side, on two pointed poles tixed 
in the earth, and left to die. Another punishment 
was to tie the guilty pair to two trees and to burn 
them alive. 

It is owing to these barbarous laws that the country 
is so full of mutilated people. These cruelties only 
ceased with the establishment of English rule. Only 
a short time ago, under the reign of King Mwamba, 
who died in 1898, the practice was general of cutting 
off hands, noses, and ears. Among our Wabemba 
porters is a certain Colongo, of Chief Cutta’s village; 
he cannot be more than twenty years old, but he has 
neither nose, fingers, nor ears. In the same village 
were two rather older men, who had their hands and 
ears cut off by the order of the Sultan Sikisira. In 
the village of Mibwe, near Luingu, we saw an old 
gray-headed man called Mulanda, who had his hands 
cut off for the fault of his brother, who had taken one 
of. Sultan Siumma’s wives, and then run away. An- 
other—Kaungo—in the same village, had an evil face, 
with eyes full of malice. He had stolen a gun from 
King Mwamba, who had his ears and eight fingers 
cut off. But he was sitting working with his thumbs, 
making mats with surprising dexterity. A mother 
also had suffered for the fault of her son, a little 
old woman called Kavale; she had her ears cut off 
because her son had seduced one of the Sultan’s wives. 
I could quote any number of other cases—the country 
is full of them; and I also learned from a high official 
of the Company—as impartial as he is clever—that 
the number of these mutilated people in the district 
round Abercorn has led to a disgraceful fraud. A dis- 
contented ex-employee of the Belgian Congo made a 
collection of photographs which were used as con- 
vincing evidences. in pamphlets published in London 
under the name of “ The Congo Atrocities,” and roused 
a storm of indignation—justly so, if the cause they 
pleaded had been a true one. I do not know to what 
end those who raise this controversy are acting, but 
they must know that these mutilated people which 
they show to the pitying public belong to English 
territory, and not to the Belgian Congo. If the vic- 
tims have been tortured, it is not at the hands of 
the whites, but by the blacks, who have simply acted 
according to the laws of their country. 

Shimulamba, April 5, 1910.—After spending several 
days at Kasama we leave the direct road to Aber- 
corn and turn toward the east, where we are told 
that we have a good chance of finding big game. 

We set out at break of day, the slender-plumed 
grass heads bending under the weight of the dew, 
which, in the uncertain light of dawn, looks like a 
fine lace, and the cobwebs covered with drops like 
silver stars. 

It is difficult walking through the tall grasses, which 
meet over our heads. One has to push a way through 
with one’s hands. These are what are called. the 
“open” spaces; under the trees the grass, though 
thinner, is still high, and there are bushy shrubs and 
low trees, under which one has to stoop, and, as a 
climax, under the grass are thorny creepers which 
wind round one’s feet. Where the grass is scantier, 
big, dry leaves and dead branches cover the ground, 
and, in spite of all one’s care, crackle under one’s feet. 
Altogether, these are abominable conditions for stalk- 
ing game. Also, at this season, the animals are scat- 
tered; earlier or later in the year, when the grass 
is burnt, the plains are bare and the leaves have 
fallen. Then one ean see a long way, the animals are 
more distinguishable, and they are united into big 
herds. 

After three hours’ search we come across the 
“spoor” of a big buffalo, which leads us into the 
middle of many other tracks. Then for long hours 
the blacks work hard, scientifically unravelling and 
following the tracks. We alternately hope and de- 
spair of ever finding the herd. During our pursuit 
we see with envy some big spur-winged geese perched 
on a dead tree over our heads and watching us im- 
pudently, as if a secret instinct told them ‘that to-day 
our powder is not for them. Farther on an enormous 
eland shows himself between the trees, and in a clear- 
ing four wart-hogs are lying in the sun a few yards off. 
As we approach they get up slowly and watch us. 
At last we see a black mass above the grass near an 
ant-heap; it is an old bull, the roots of whose horns 
nearly meet in front, making a light mark on his fore- 
head. He is already uneasy. I fire, and hit him, but 
he is only wounded. We see his great back making 
leaps through the grass, like a dolphin’s through the 
waves. We track him by his drops of blood, but 
walking becomes difficult, for the grass is as high as 
oneself and prevents one seeing ahead, and it is most 
annoying to be able to see nothing. We come to a 
little wood, and, at a sign from the hunter, we go 
down on our knees. Through the trunks on the edge 
of the wood facing us we manage to distinguish a 
number. of legs, and then make out a big bull, with 
such a big body that his belly seems to touch the 
ground. He is far off through the trees, and we 
cannot see whether he is the wounded one or not. A 
shot is fired, and in an instant the herd scatters and 
comes straight towards us. The hoofs of the heavy 
beasts resound on the hard earth, and they bellow 
through their dilated nostrils. Their big bodies force 
a passage through the cracking wood, the branches 
break; it seems as if the forest is moving toward us. 
“Quick, shoot! Shoot as much as you can!” cries 
the hunter. “It is the only means to stop the 








avalanche!” This time the animal cannot go far. He 
is losing blood freely. A bellowing announces his 


near presence. He is lying down, but he hears us 
coming; he rises, turns, and charges. But a_ last 
shot finishes him and he falls bellowing. 

Chuma, Thursday, April 14th—The day begins 
badly for hunting. We have waiked since early 
morning, following tracks which always take us 


down-wind. ‘The sun is already high, when the 
men suddenly stop short. A noise reaches us, a 


curious snoring that it is impossible to mistake. It 
is the sound of elephants asleep! We make a_ big 
cirele, so as to get the right side of the wind. <A 
black mounts each ant-hill that we encounter, to 
try to see the animals. We must obviously be near. 
One more ant-hill, and this time the black signs to 
us; the elephants are there! The men crouch down, 
and we go round the ant-heap, sheltered by the grasses 
and find ourselves facing a herd. They are hidden 
behind the trees—it is unbelievable how such enormous 
animals can be so indistinguishable at such a short 
distance. We can make out neither their number nor 
their size. But straight in front of me L see two 
tusks, and a trunk held up in the air. It is obviously 
the sentinel. He does not appear to see us, but 
instinet keeps his suspicions awake. We should preter 
to see him better, but we must not lose time. We fire, 
and there is a general stampede. One elephant falls 
on the spot; another, badly wounded, tries to run 
away; we follow him, and he trots along, helping him- 
self by catching hold of trees with his trunk. A ball 
in the neck reaches his brain, and he falls on his 
knees, petrified by death in that position. 

The natives look on the death of an elephant as an 
event—they attach an almost religious aspect to it. 
As soon as the animal stalked is stretched out on the 
ground, the hunters climb upon the huge, still warm 
body, and there perform a dance, gesticulating and 
shaking their guns, accompanied by a sort of litany, 
in which they extol the animal and his qualities, his 
strength, his size, his cunning; then they praise the 
skill of the hunter, his prompt eye, his accurate shot. 
And this song is just murmured, as if they were 
afraid that if they raised their voices they would at- 
tract the curse of the spirit which has just left the 
animal and is still floating round him. 

Chikutwe, April 19th—It is an old hermit, an 
enormous animal with long white tusks, that 
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falls to our rifles to-day. Having started at day- 
break, we had been out a long time before we 
found the “spoor” of an elephant, and this 
seemed to be of yesterday, or of last night. As we 
followed we were glad to find that it was more recent. 
Obviously, ‘having nothing to hurry him, he was 
taking his time. Among the big trees we can judge 
of his size by the height at which he has rubbed his 
shoulders. Some of the trees are torn up and broken, 
and in one place he has stopped to turn over the soil 
with his trunk and pull up roots. We follow him 
for several hours, and once more are among the tall 
grasses. They are higher than we, and almost im- 
penetrable except where the enormous feet of the 
pachyderm have trodden a path. There is a tall tree 
close. by, and one of our hunters climbs it like a 
monkey, and from the top signs to us excitedly—he is 
so excited that he forgets to show us where the 
animal is. We leave the blacks there, and begin stalk 
ing, but the grasses are so high that there is no 
need to bend down; they hide us completely. But, 
what is an important matter, they also prevent us 
from seeing anything, and it is difficult to walk noise- 
lessly. We address a thanksgiving to the industrious 
termites, for an ant-hill enables us to look over the 
grasses. From the top of it we discover the solitary 
beast. His back is turned to us, and he is so tall 
that he towers over the grass; we see his big ears 
moving ceaselessly. He is far off; but there are no 
more mounds between us and him, and it is impossible 
to shoot from below through the grasses. If he is badly 
placed, at least one has time to take a good aim; and 
my bullet hits him behind the ear. 
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CAMP NOTES 


F you have no woods close at hand 
in which to pitch your tent, fold it 
up carefully and, going up to the 
top story of your house, pitch it out 
of the window. 

While gas-stoves are very useful 
and easily carried about with your 
other impedimenta, you are advised 
not, to take them to the Adirondacks 
with you, owing to the poor quality of the gas supplied 
by the guides, most of which is conversational, and not 
at all suitable for fuel. 

If your tent-mate is addicted to snoring, an army 
blanket or a mackintosh thrown over his head will 
serve materially to deaden the sound. If these are 
not successful in providing relief, try a mattress. 

If in the middle of the night a big black bear enters 
your tent and shows a disposition to share it with you, 
be courteous and kind, and do not try to eject him. 
Rather let him have the whole tent, that his rude 
nature may thus receive a lesson in unostentatious 
courtesy. 

If your tent leaks and you have no repair-kit handy, 
a very good temporary expedient is a porous plaster 
placed over the punctured spot, or if you have no 
porous plaster with you, get your guide to make a 
few buckwheat cakes of extra thickness to be used 
instead. 

In camping out be very careful of your draughts. 
In fact, it is well to arrange all such matters before 
leaving home. A sight-draught presented in the 
depths of the woods is apt to find you unprepared. 

If the ground is not Jevel sleep with your head 
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above your feet. If in addition to this you do not 
feel that your tent-mate is on the level, you would 
better not sleep at all if you have so much portable 
property that you cannot tie it to your toes, 

When shutting up for the night be careful to close 
your own mouth as well as the tent flaps. Gnats and 
June-bugs taken internally are even more disagreeable 
than when used for external application only. 

If by some mischance your pillow has been left 
at home, a nice well-bred Newfoundland dog will make 
a fairly acceptable substitute, though your best ex- 
pedient is to stuff your flannel shirt into your hunting- 
trousers and sleep on that. Should you use the dog, 
however, be careful to remove the bark before going 
to sleep, lest it disturb you during the night. 

Should you find that in the hurry of getting your 
things together you have put in the ice-cream freezer 
instead of the coffee-grinder, the coffee beans may be 
pulverized with a nut-cracker or ground between 
two flat-irons. Lacking these, fill the barrels of your 
shotgun with the beans and fire the contents against 
a stone wall, gathering the grounds up afterward with 
an ordinary shovel. 

If at the end of a day’s carry you find that the 
only camping spots in sight are marshy, a Turkish or 
Persian rug spread on the surface of the swamp will 
serve to protect you somewhat from the damp, unless 
the marsh is all water, when you would better climb 
a tree and sleep in the higher branches. 

An improvised bell to summon your guide at night 
can be made of a tin dipper, with your gold watch 
hung by its chain from the centre of the cup for a 
clapper. This will give forth a strong metallic sound 
not dissimilar to the rhythmie chime of a cow-bell, 
and will be quite useful as a time-saver if you are 
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careful to adopt a system of signals indicating your 
wishes, as, for instance: 


COTES U2 | aes: \ pitcher of ice-water. 

AWO WES <.5..55 The morning paper. 

Three bells...... .1 A mosquito net. 

ROUs OMB... 2 A pony of ipecae. 

Five bells........ Volume J, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
PUK CMS <5 sce A copy of Moody’s Sermons. 


And so on according to your needs. 





A GOOD REASON 

“You girls are beyond me,” said pater, as he tied 
the ribbon of his daughter’s shoe. ‘“ Why don’t you 
wear buttoned shoes that won’t come unfastened in- 
stead of these confounded things that are untied half 
the time?” 

* Because, papa,” said Gladys, sweetly, “ Vd rather 
have a bow than get the hook.” 


AS TO ANCIENT SAWS 


I Love the godd old sayings 
That the Ancients used to say; 
They ease the weary strayings 
Of this busy modern day. 
Yet with them all I’m not in chime: 
With prices on the wing, 
I cannot find “the stitch in time” 
Will save me anything! 


That one about the Birdies— 
*“One in hand ”—you know the one,— 
A saying. most absurd is 
When the whole is said and done. 
Two canvasbacks in any bush 
Are worth, in any land, 
Three times as much as any thrush 
You ever had in hand. 


Then there’s the one on Duty— 
“Don’t put off what you can do 
To-day .. .”—that is a beauty 
For sheer nonsense through and through. 
There’s lots of things that one can do 
To-day, that I recall, 
By waiting for to-morrow you 
Won't have to do at all. 


“The long lane has no turning—” 
Well, that proverb makes me laugh; 
One doesn’t need much learning 
To discern that it is chaff. 
The truth is really otherwise— 
The lane of that queer sort 
To any one with open eyes 
Is almost always short! 


And then that one on Mother 
And the Cradle—Oh dear me! 
It’s bad as any other 
In the copy-books we see. 
Indeed, it goes by contraries, 
Our Mothers have unfurled: 
The hand that rules the cradle is 
The hand that rocks the world! 
Horace Dopp GAsTIT. 
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FOR HIS MOTHER’S SAKE 
(From The Busted Set, A Novel by Flora Annie Bosby- 


shell.) 
IFFLETON had just 
Pp spread the cards on 
the table. The club- 
room was remarkably 
quiet, the only sounds 
% perceptible being — the 
i} gentle snorings of Med- 
way reading the Congres- 
sional Record in the 
corner, and the _— soft 
gurgle of the milk-shake 
that Westinghouse was 
pouring into his glass 
from the crystal carafe. 
Piffleton glanced at the cards and his sallow counte- 
nance lighted up. 

“ Muggins!” he cried, but the word remained frozen 
on his lips, for even as he spoke a sharp, shrill voice, 
strident in its raucous harshness, fell upon his ear, 
carrying with it a message of sodden despair. It was 
the voice of a newsboy carrying an extra on the street. 

“ Wuxtree—Fuller—Count— Failure—Steenth—Nash- 
nal—Baaaaaank !” was the burden of its refrain. 

Five aces fell from Piffleton’s sleeve, so great was 
his agitation, as with a ery of pain he rushed from the 
room. 

Hopkinson laughed disagreeably. 

“ Piffy’s hit again, I guess,” he said. “ Bring me a 
quinine highball, Simian.” 

That was all. No word of regret, no human sym- 
pathy for a fellow man in distress, but just a cold 
commonplace that a caveman might have uttered over 
the dead body of a discosaurus. No one would have 
thought, from his complete air of indifference, that the 
two men had played Muggins together nightly for 
fifteen years past! 

Meanwhile Piffleton made his way over to Broad. 
way, down to the chop-house adjoining the bank, and 
made his way into the safe deposit vaults by the 
secret door in the wine-cellar. Mounting the mahogany 
stairway three steps at a time, he soon stood before the 
nickelled cage in which the cashier was kept. Panting 
with excitement, he blurted out: 

“Is it true? Tell me, Illington. can it be true that 
the Steenth has gone to the wall?” 

“Yes,” said the cashier. ‘“ Looks to me as if some 
of us might go to four walls, too.” 

“And you—you have suspended payment 
manded Piffleton, painfully. 

“We have, and there’s a mob outside that wants to 
suspend the president and board of directors, too—on 
the end of a rope.” 

Piffleton passed his hand across his eyes, and tottered 
to a chair. 

“T am ruined!” he cried. ‘“ Ruined, ruined, ruined! 
The receiver will require the payment of that over- 
draft.” 

The bank official gazed pityingly at him. 

“Yes, my boy,” he said. “This will fall heavily 
upon you. I wish I could help vou out, but I cannot. 
That overdraft, under the circumstances, must be 
paid. As cashier I have been able to carry it along 
fer you for thirteen years, but now the matter will go 
out of my hands.” 

“How much is it, Illington?” asked  Piffleton, 
wearily. 

“Eleven dollars and forty cents,’ returned the 
ashier, gently, turning his head away from the picture 
of human misery before him, for his was true sym- 
pathy. The hardened man of dollars whose days were 
spent behind the cold. glittering grill-work of a cage 
had more humanity in him than all those spurious 
intimates of the club. Possibly it was the note of 
sympathy in the man’s voice that cheered him, pos- 
sibly it was a naturally buoyant disposition—what- 
ever it was, Piffleton’s face cleared, and he sprang to 
his feet, 

“Can you wait three months longer, [Hington?” he 
pleaded, the light of hope succeeding the gloom of de- 
spair. 

“You are expecting a remittance?” asked the 
cashier, kindly. 

“No,” said Piffleton. ‘I shall not deceive you, {I- 
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THE OLD WAY IS TITE SUREST, AFTER ALL 


lington. I am net. I haven't four dollars coming to 
me from anywhere. My only hope is Muggins. I am 
young, energetic, and [know the game through and 
through. If you will give me time 1 will pay this 
debt to the uttermost dollar.” 

“Tam sorry, lad,” said the gray-haired old cashier, 
sadly, “but [ can't do that. 1 cannot as a man 
acquiesce in a plan which involves the son of my old 
friend in a gambling enterprise, and as the cashier 
of this bank I am compelled to insist on the immediate 
liquidation of the account.” 

Piffleton turned upon him with a haunted look. 

“Can't you suggest a practical way out of this, 
Illy?’ he pleaded. * You know [ am the merest child 
in finance. I know nothing about it save what I 
learned in college, and this crash leaves me absolutely 
defenceless.” + 

A tender light came into the old man’s eyes as he 
chewed the end of his penholder. 

“Tell me, lad,” he said, kindly, “ how is your credit 
at the club?” 

“It’s temporarily good,” said Piffleton, “ but the 
club won’t lend money to its members.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said the cashier, “ but never- 
theless it affords a way out of your troubles. We have 
in the back office here a committee of gentlemen who 
sent out only ten minutes ago to ask where there was 
a quiet place for lunch where the depositors can’t get 
at them. Now I suggest that you invite them to your 
club, and blow them off to a twenty-five-dollar dinner, 
and hang it up on your house account.” ; 

“ And you think they will deal gently with me if I 
do that?” cried Piffleton. 

* Nothing of the sort,” retorted Illington. ‘“ They'll 
pay you for the lunch right away. Then you can pay 
us what you owe, and still have a working balance to 
tide you over till the next crisis in your career.” 

Five minutes later, as Piffleton and his guests 
marched out of the bank, the gray-haired old cashier 
gazed fondly after him, and a tear fell upon the pro- 
tested note on the table before him. 

“If Margaret Piffleton had not turned me down,” he 
said, “ he might have been my son!” 

There was one touch of light in the sordid ruck of 
Manhattan, after all! 
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BEHIND! 


FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 

JupGE a girl by her intrinsic worth, my son, not by 
her face or pa value. 

If the best man always won, who would be the 
bridegroom ? 

The trouble about dissipating a fortune is that 
the man is apt to be dissipated with it. 

The worst collision on the Speedway of Life is 
that in which man, exceeding the motive power of 
his purse, runs head on into debt. 

Borrow trouble, if so thou must, my son, but be wise 
in thy generation and let no man charge thee interest 
on it, and when the hour hath come pay back in full. 

In sailing thy Ship of Life be careful of thy crew. 
The cork itself would float on forever undamaged if 
the cork’s erew were straight. 

Among the paradoxes of our day, we observe that, 
after all is said and done, it is the gum-shoe man who 
leaves the heaviest footprints on the sands of time. 

The curious -thing about ready money is its ever- 
readiness to go, but its singular unreadiness to come 
when it is most urgently needed. 

It is a sad fact that, for many of us, when Oppor- 
tunity knocks at the door we are so fearful lest it 
is a creditor that we sneak out at the back door, and 
miss its eall. 

Some men have thrown such vast quantities of dust 
in the publie eye that it is impossible for us to dis- 
cern their virtues even under the most powerful micro- 
scope. 

Trouble is the hot water provided by a thoughtful 
Nature to enable man to wash away the errors of the 
past, but it is seldom used for that purpose. 

The best engagement ring for a Summer Girl is a 
smoke-ring blown from the lips of a cigarette-smoker. 

No matrimonial ship was ever wrecked on the Rock 
of the Cradle. 

The most dangerous curves on Life’s Road are those 
that confront us in the search for the Only Woman 
Who Can Make Us Happy. 

If we all got what we deserve, what a lot of aching 
necks there would be in this world! 

The cleanest conscience is not the one that is never 
used, any more than that the way to keep your mind 
fresh is to keep changing it continually. 
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“THANK GOODNESS, [VE CAUGHT THIS TRAIN, AFTER ALL!” 
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of the Fergusons’ family parlor. 
% Doris Ferguson, more fatally at- 
ee tractive than usual in her suit of 
YN lavender pongee, was precipitating 
fev a dleadly quarrel with Harrison V. 
Jones. her chronic adorer. The 
slim, pale young man stood stroking 
his straw-hued curls and gazing absently at a colored 
lithograph representing Stonewall Jackson in boots 
and frock coat riding a milk-white barb over a stormy 
moor, 

“You aren’t—going to do it. are you?” whispered 
the young woman, her dark eves wide with terror. 

* Yes, Doris,” said the youth, suddenly turning and 
facing her. “I might as well tell you candidly and 
firmly, I've made up my mind. I’m going to fly this 
afternoon.” 

“ But why this afternoon?” 

“T’ve fixed a date with an officer of the Aero Club of 
Cincinnati who's coming on the three-o’clock train. 
I’ve promised to make a flight for him in Skylark I/1. 
If he likes the performance I'll be entered for the Big 
Meet in the fall.” 

“Then you love your aeroplane better than me?” 

“No, don’t put it that way. But the upper air calls 
me, dearest. It is my destiny.” 

Doris sat rigid for a moment, closing her eyes 
against the hateful scene which hag-ridden imagination 
cast before her. 

* Doesn’t your word amount to anything?” she eried, 
leaping to her feet in sudden anger. “ You told me, 
Harrison, that you wouldn’t go up in that horrid 
flying-inachine. Didn’t you promise—for my sake?” 

* Doris dear.” cried Harrison, suddenly advancing 
and clasping her right hand in his, “there are some 
emotions of the human heart more sacred than love 
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itself. One of ’em is ambition. Remember, child, that 
my aeroplane, my Skylark //1., is the consummation 
of years of mental effort. When I fly this afternoon 
not only the local pride of Heliopolis, but the world 
of science will be watching my achievement. Look at 
Wilbur Wright, look at Glenn H. Curtiss—” 

“Yes, and look at the ghastly stories you read in 
the papers every day,” sobbed Doris, vainly struggling 
with her tears. “In this very morning’s news I saw 
how a young aviator was flying over some place in 
France or Germany, and just as he reached a height 
of 182 metres—I don’t know how much a metre is, but 
it must be quite high—his rear axle slipped on an 
atmospheric condition of some kind, and they are going 
to build a monument where he fell. Think of his— 
poor—wife!” She was now weeping frankly on the 
back of the walnut sofa. 

Harrison V. Jones clenched his teeth tightly and 
looked the other way. Even bird-men are not tear- 
proof. But his birdhood called upon his manhood to 
control itself. It would never do for an aviator to 
lose a grip on his nerves, especially on the day of the 
great flight. 

“Listen, girl.” he said at last. leaning over her, 
“vou wouldn’t love a poltroon, would you? My place 
is not with doctors and merehants and drug-clerks 
creeping meanly to their daily tasks. My place is 
with the eagle soaring among the clouds. Louis Paul- 
han makes $200,000 a vear giving exhibitions.” 

“The bankers and druggists and lawyers you pre- 
tend to despise live decent, orderly lives—on the 
ground. They love, honor, and obey those who are 
dear to them,” cried Doris, anger again drying her 
tears. 

*“ Don’t let’s part this way,” he pleaded. “ Orville 
Wright says there is no more danger in an air-ship 
than in a racing automobile. But, of course, there’s a 
remote possibility that something might happen .when 























Finally the “Skylark,” making an unearthly racket, came wobbling down the home-stretch 
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a fellow’s scorching around at a height varying be- 
tween a hundred and five thousand feet from the 
ground. Just say you'll forgive me everything, if it 
does.’ He gathered her tenderly to his arms. 

Woman-like she resisted most by yielding most. 

“ Promise, dear,” she whispered, * promise now that 
you won’t fly!” 

“T can’t do that—you know I can’t!” He picked up 
his hat and started for the door. 

“Very well, then,” said the girl, in a low and reso- 
nant tone, “under the conditions all is over between 
us—I can never speak to you again.” 

Harrison V. Jones departed by way of the front 
veranda. As he tottered down the steps a small metal 
object fell tinkling on the boards behind him. He did 
not turn to look, but the noise was very like that 
caused by an engagement ring being tossed scornfully 
from the third finger of the left hand of a fair but 
frantic maiden. 


Resolution returned to the tread of young Jones as 
he passed down the main street of Heliopolis toward 
his workshop—or hangar, as it is now being called in 
respectable aero circles. Here lay his monoplane, Sky- 
lark IIT., which he justly regarded as his life-work, 
having given its construction nearly six months of his 
attention after business hours. There had never been 
any Skylark I. or IT.; but Harrison was convinced that 
the title Skylark IIT, would add a dash of romance to 
the achievement when his name began appearing fre- 
quently in the metropolitan press. 

His fellow townsmen saluted him with a reverence 
akin to awe that afternoon as Harrison went by; for 
since the brilliant performances of the Wrights and 
Curtiss in the clouds o’erhanging France, the lesser 
American towns have become suddenly tender with 
their, boy aviators. Yesterday the air-ship inventor 
had no place whereon to lay his patent. To-day every 
American town, large enough to support a summer 
hotel and a moving-picture show, boasts from one to 
six prominent geniuses with ingenious infringements 
on the Wright idea. The farmer, no longer lured by 
the Tonapah mine, now squanders his savings in aero- 
plane stocks. For the world knows no_ intelligent 
moderation. I[t is either a bigot or a sucker. When 
it kicks a tramp and finds shortly afterward that it 
has been abusing a king in disguise, our frail -but 
pursy planet tries to make amends by overfeeding 
every tattered pal of Ishmael who comes shambling 
down the pike. 

Near the corner of G and Nutt streets Harrison V. 
Jgnes turned in at a decaying structure with an 
elaborate store-front af the McKinley renaissance type. 
Across the hoary brow of this mysterious pile romped 
many painted letters in various stages of decomposi- 
tion, which. to the casual eve, were so assembled as to 
spell out the eryptie word “ Jobicycle-Reparriage & 
Livery Pills.” This might confuse the tourist, but any 
Heliopolis schoolboy, with instinctive analysis, could 
have instantly deciphered the inscription as, meaning, 
“This building has been occupied — successively, 
through an indefinite term of years, by a job printer, 
a bicycle repairer, a carriage-builder, and a livery- 
man. Finally, falling into disuse, the building has 
been attacked by the liver-pill artist, who has left his 
message and gone his way. Time, kind Father of all 
Antiques, has. melted the fragments into a_ perfect 
whole. Voila!” 

Any schoolboy might. not have said it in exactly 
that way, but his explanation would have been equally 
convincing. 

Near the sidewalk, more ostentatiously displayed, a 
newer and brighter sign flared in a glory of red paint: 








SEE THE JONES MONOPLANE! 
“SKYLARK III” 
Flies To-day at Belleview Park 
Admission 25c.—Children 10c. 











About two hundred and twenty Heliopolites were 
already foregathered to watch the boy aviator enter 
his shop. The throng stood respectfully aside to let 
him pass. As the sliding-door closed behind him 
there ensued a hush that was more eloquent than 
cheers. The hero of Heliopolis was about ta be en- 
shrined. Among his neighbors there was no distrust- 
ful voice—but yes, there was one. 

“Huh!” said J. W. Quaile, the coal and feed man, 
“flies to-day at Belleview Park, does it? How -in 
Goshen does he know it’s a-goin’ to fly?” 

“That's the kind of feller you are,” said Uncle 
Alec Snead, who had left Snead’s General Store open 


























‘for to-day’s test,” said young Jones. 


and unattended... “That's what all the thickheads 
said about Wilbur Wright the day before he scooted 
cff Kitty Devil Hill and travelled clean to Hellen- 


back. Genius aint never appreciated in a ignorant 
community.” Quaile and Snead had been commercial 


rivals for years. 

“Tf that Jones boy is a genius, give me plain 
folks,” said Mr. Quaile. “ Looks to me ’s if his mind 
was built like a vinegar funnel; always empty, no 
matter what you pour into it.” 

“That don’t prove nothing much,” said Uncle Alec. 
“Geniuses is always a shy and palpitating manifesta- 
tion of natural history. You can’t tell ‘em by looking 
‘em in the face. They are often took foolish in every- 
thing but their art. Look at Lucius Pratt, who had 
catelliptical fits and voted for Alton B. Parker be- 
cause he didn’t know no better; yet he invented a 
patent clothes-pin and got rich enough to die of ap- 
pendicitis, loved and respected by all. There ought 
to be some simple way of telling a genius from plain 
folks, but there ain’t. You can’t give ’em uniforms, 
because they’d pawn ’em. True, some of “em do wear 
their hair in caseades and walk around in sandals— 
but that don’t prove 
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happen when I'm pretty high up in the air, I want 
you to go around to Miss Ferguson and ask her to 
forgive me. She'll understand. Put it to her kind 
of romantic. Say I would not love her half so much, 
loved I not glory more.” 

“Tl do the best I can, old pal,” said Arthur, 
deeply affected. 


In another minute the creaking door of the hangar 


was rolled back. The mob surged without. The 
monoplane, like some clumsy, sprawling water-fowl, 
was shoved into the open air and loaded on the truck. 

Not since the return of the Heliopolis boys from 
the Spanish War had the tewn turned out in such 
array. Not since the Battlé of Manila Bay had the 
man-heart of the town beat so strong for the home- 
grown hero. Pete Dunwiddie, local real-estate pro- 
moter and Republican boss, who had promised to 
organize the concern into the Heliopolis Aerial Navi- 
gation Company, sprang a surprise by meeting the 
procession in front of the City Hall with an automo- 
bile and a brass band (at the expense of the munici- 
pality), and after picking up the Aero official from 
Cineinnati, the band struck up Heil, Hail the King 





they’re geniuses. They 
may be just vegeta- 


rians.” 

From the shed within 
a terrific cachination of 
grinding wheels and 
whirring propellors 
shook the building to 
its rotten eaves. All 
the young of Heliopolis 
stood with distended 
eyes glued to every 
erack and_ knot-hole. 
Silence followed, then 
the sound of hammer on 
metal. 

Inside the shop, 
under a_ stretch of 
mighty canvas wings, 
Harrison squatted be- 
side his friend and me- 
ehanie Arthur Beecher, 
who was _ officiously 
pounding a bolt with a 
monkey-wrench. 

“She’s sure got the 
kick to her!” said Ar- 
thur, straightening up. 
“Did you watch those 
propellors go? Why, 
the draught knocked 
down a sawhorse and 
nearly blew out the 
back of the © shed. 
Eleven thousand revolu- 
tions a minute, that’s 
my estimate.” 

“T hope we haven’t 


got too much _horse- 
power to the square - 
foot,” said Harrison. 


“When an aero’s over- 
powered it’s apt to go 
up at too straight an 
angle and tip over in 
mid-air, That’s what 
killed Captain Ferber.” 

“Ts the man from 
Cincinnati here yet?” 
asked Arthur, . 

“ He’s coming on the 
three-o’clock train. I 
guess we'll show him a 
trick or two,” cried the 
boy inventor, vainly 
striving to maintain 
the modest bearing so 

















popular among our best 
aviators, “ He’ll prob- 
ably come here expect- 
ing to find some rat- 
tlety - bang Darius 
Green concern with a one-lung engine and a cranky 
gyroscope attachment.” 

“It is wonderful, Harry,’ said the admiring 
Arthur, “how you’ve practically crowded the merits 
of the Bleriot, the Farman, the Wright, the Curtiss, 
and the Santos-Dumont all in one, and added so many 
startling improvements, like your automatic-control 
device, for instance.” 

“T wish we'd got the big twenty-gallon tank ready 
“Still, the tank 
we have ought to hold enough gasoline to keep the 
machine up for an hour or so.” He stepped back and 
surveyed his work with the air of Tintoretto viewing 
his Venetian frescoes. 

Skylark IIT, was certainly imposing. Some thirty- 
odd feet from tip to tip, she poised sufficiently bird- 
like. Her plane above the engine gave that domestic, 
phaeton-top effect peculiar to aeroplanes of almost 
every breed. The creator of the marvel gazed a mo- 
ment in silent admiration. A great surge of emotion 
made speech impossible. The test to-day meant more 
than mere vainglory to him. If Skylark IIT. con- 
formed with the rules, Harrison could enter her in 
the Big Meet. The heights lay beyond. 

Already Mike Kehoe’s truck, hired to transport the 
aero to the race-track beyond the town limits, could 
be heard backing profanely through the crowd outside. 

“Arthur,” said Harrison, quietly, as he grasped 
his chum by the hand, “in a few hours it will be all 
over.- I’m going up, old man, in spite of everything— 
you know there’s a. woman in the case. She’s thrown 
me over because I insist on flying.” 

“Ain’t it fierce how they hate aeroplanes?” said 
the sympathetic Arthur. 

“Now I want to make my dying—sort of dying— 
request. You’ve been an awful good friend to me, Art. 
and I’ve put it in my will that, in case of accident, 
my patent belongs to you. And if anything should 


“No, dearest,” he whispered. “I refrained—for your sake!’ 


Has Come!” and the parade proceeded to the race- 
track in the following order: 

Brass band’ playing Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelley? and other selections appropriate to man’s con- 
quest of the air. 

Mayor Anderson, Mr. Dunwiddie, and the Aero 
official, acting as honorary escort for Messrs. Jones 
and Beecher in a red automobile plainly marked 
“Our Heliopolis Boys.” 

Skylark ITI. in Mike Kehoe’s truck, held up by 
numerous assistants and escorted by 800 small boys 
yelling, “ Let me help, too, Mister!” 

Citizens on bicycles, motoreyeles, carriages, and 
perambulators. 

Otto Bauer’s truck bearing Mr, Bauer in a state 
of advanced intoxication. 

Pretty girls in the Golden Rule Ten Cent Store’s 
delivery wagon. 

All the rest of Heliopolis on foot. 

It was a perfect day for flying. The gentleman 
from Cincinnati, who was languid of manner and citi- 
fied of dress, said as much. He regarded Skylark ITT, 
without comment while explaining that it was on 
such another day as this that Bleriot made his famous 
eross-Channel flight. A bland summer zephyr scarce 
stirred the grasses on the dilapidated Belleview 
track as Mike Kehoe’s truck bore the ship of the skies 
proudly to centre-field and deposited it lightly among 
the daisies. The band was now tooting bravely in the 
grand stand, the brawn and brain of Heliopolis sat 
smoking on the lower tiers, while the beauty of that 
favored town occupied the upper rows and giggled 
excitedly at the graceful poses of the handsome Aero 
Club official. 

On a comparatively smooth section of- track close 
to the grand stand Arthur and Harrison, coats off, 
were engaged in “tuning up.” Seventeen volunteer 
assistants held tightly to the planes, lest the flyer 
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should suddenly elude its master and sail prematurely 
to the azure zenith. The Aero official stood in’ the 
middle distance, a lighted cigarette in one hand, a 
can of gasoline in the other, 

Across a stretch of greensward hard by a girl in 
lavender pongee crossed over to take her solitary seat 
in the grand stand. As she neared the aero. she 


paused, half stepped toward Harrison V. Jones, then 
hurried on with a smothered ery. The boy inventor 
continued wiping the tly-wheel with a serap of greasy 
waste. 

Presently the two aviators and the oflicial put their 
heads solemnly together. Solemnly they drew their 
heads apart and solemnly they strode toward the 
aeroplane. Silence fell on the grand stand. It was 
evident the flight was about to begin. Harrison took 
his seat beneath the canvas plane. Arthur and the 
Aero official, stationed at the rear propellors, gave 
them simultaneously a heroie twist. There came a 
humming like a million angry bees and Skylark 171, 
trembled with potential flight. 

“Are you ready to cast off?” shrieked 
above the din of the propellors, 

“Heave away!” commanded the aviator, smiling 
somewhat wanly. 

Arthur paused and laid his hand over his friend's 
tense knuckles. 

“ Good-by, Harry,” he yelled. ‘ Remember, if the 
engine stops when you're above seventy feet, glide!” 

Heliopolis held its assembled breath. The seven 
teen assistants, at the signal, loosed their ecluteh on 
the straining guys. The engine gave a great shout ot 
freedom and Skylark IIT. slid along the ground for a 
hundred yards on her bieyele-wheels. 

“Well, why don’t she go up?” 
Quaile, the coal and feed man. 

“She’s got to get a start, ain't she?” replied Unele 
Alee Snead, with acrimony. 

“She's gettin’ that, at least,’ croaked the pessimis 
tie J. W. 

But now the Skylark had advanced three hundred 
yards down the track, wheels bumping over the fre 
quent chuek-holes, wings flopping helplessly from side 
to side.’ Five hundred, six hundred, vards she rolled 
along, growing dimmer at the first turn and appear- 
ing in the distance like a wounded and somewhat de 
mented swan floundering over a stretch of soft bog. Two 
reporters from the Heliopolis Jndependent started over 
to meet the machine at the three-quarters, 

When Harrison, the first lap round, motored 
smoothly by the grand stand his tendencies were still 
onward, but not upward. The ever-fickle mob seemei| 
inclined to levity. 

“It’s heavier ’n air, all right!” yelled Rosenfelt, 
the clothier. 

“Why don’t you put some yeast in your boilers?” 
suggested J. W. Quaile. 

And when Otto Bauer, awakened by the noise from 
his Baechie calm, saw the marvel and roared, “* How's 
the weather up there?” even Uncle Alee Snead, friend 
of inventors, was obliged to join in the general hilar- 
ity. Harrison V. Jones, desperately grasping the 
levers and bumping along the dust at a brisk rate, 
heard the comments, but answered not. His face was 
no4onger pale. [t was suffused with blushes. 

Arthur Beecher stepped forward and put in a good 
word for Skylark ITI. 

* All it needs is to catch the wind good and strong 
under the lifting-planes,” he explained to the grand 
stand impersonally. 

The Aero official from Cincinnati looked at his 
watch. The sun was slowly sinking in the west, and 
he had to catch the seven-o’clock train. <A _ seeond 
time the Skylark, timid of the sky, passed the grand 
stand and wheeled along her landward course. The 
Aero official shook hands with Arthur, murmured 
something about “a little bulky for its size” and 
walked briskly away. Loyal hearts in the grand 
stand began to fail. Spectators, a hundred at a time, 
began filing home. 

The shades of night were failing fast. The Sky- 
lark continued to motor painfully, slowly, on her third 
lap. Arthur Beecher lit his pipe and sat down on an 
empty box. ‘The grand stand was now deserted, save 
for one faint, feminine spot of lavender pongee which 
moved not from its place. 

Finally the Skylark, making an unearthly racket. 
came wobbling down the home-streteh. At the end of 
her dusty pilgrimage she faltered slower and slower, 
until finally she bumped forlornly into the bleachers 
and stopped with a dull cough, a wing drooping 
brokenly. Harrison V. Jones, a streak of grime across 
his nose, leaped from the seat and, through clenched 
teeth, addressed the mechanical dream of his life with 
words no well-raised young man would ever address 
te his grandmother. 

His soliloquy was interrupted by a pair of lavender 
sleeves which entwined. themselves softly about his 
neck. 

“ Harrison, darling,” sobbed the girl, as soon as he 
had secured her in a reciprocal clasp, “you have been 
so noble, so good. You didn’t go up—and you promised 
me you wouldn’t!” 

“No, dearest,” he whispered, “ I refrained—for your 
sake!” 

Thus, many an aviator has saved himself by his 
presence of mind. 


Arthur, 


inquired J. W. 


” 


A month later, in their modest Colonial apartment, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison V. Jones were sitting side by 
side leaning over an elaborate set of plans. 

“In Skylark IV.,” said he, “I intend to correct all 
the mistakes I discovered in Skylark I/T. The new 
Voiturette motor weighs less and adds twenty extra 
horse-power. That, with a greater spread of wing, 
ought to make her absolutely perfect.” 

“And there’ll be seats for two, of course, 
Doris. 

“Seats for two!” exclaimed Harrison. “ What, my 
brave little wife! you don’t mean to say you're going 
to fly in my machine?” 

“Oh no,” said she, “ but T was thinking it would 
he nice for us to go out motoring in, on Sundays when 
the roads are good.” 
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Lucerne as it appeared to the passengers in the air-ship 





























The “ Ville de Lucerne,’ which carries passengers over the 
city and lake, an hour’s journey. The fare is forty dollars 





Apparently a submarine, but really the shadow of 
the “Ville de Lucerne” flying over Lake Lucerne 
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Walter H. Brookins, who, by a miracle, escaped being dashed to death when his 
aeroplane turned turtle, and fell fifty feet with him at Asbury Park, New Jersey 


Carrying Brookins, who was badly injured, 
from the aviation field after the accident 
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Mark Twain 


By C. Williams in “Sunset” 


“OncetT, in Alaska,” (’twas a miner 
spoke ) 
“T stumbled on a surly camper’s shack. 
Nothin’ I said, in question er in joke, 
Could git me smile er civil answer back. 
I guessed him crazy. I was  starvin’. 
Night 
Was comin’ on. 
or stay? 
My partner dead, I faced alone the plight, 


All other humans forty miles away. 


Now should I go— 


“ Fin’ly, by chance, | named a name. He 
turned, 
And grinned—then broke into a guf- 


faw. Cried: 
‘That feller Twain—say, he’s a great one!, 
Learned 


To like him as a kid. No others lied 
So well as him. That blue-jay yarn; his 


Yank— 
We set up half the night, and swapped 
again 


Those stories back and forth. That name 
[ thank 
For rest and shelter. 


Twain?” 


Say, how is Mark 


The factor said: “ In hunters’ cabins, hid 
Deep in Canadian forests, | have found 
His books; and where wild torrents slid 
Through lonely mountain gorges, and 
the ground 
Dipped two ways from your foot, the 
trackman kept 
Huck Finn for winter nights. 
great logs fires 
The jacks read him aloud.” 
crept 
Into his voice. 
tires?” 


Round 
A sadness 


“Say, is it true—he 


“His sketches,” said the scout, “ went 
with me through 
The war in Africa. 
‘The Sweetest Voice.’ 
dom, too. 

How is he, now? I hope he will not fail 
To live yet long—and give us something 
soon 
To smile at. 

blest is he 

Can cheer us with such wholesome laugh- 
ter’s boon— 

Mirth without sting or base seurrility.” 


I like that tale 
I proved its wis- 


Gray’s the world, and 


“Ay,” quoth the scholar, “’neath great 
humor lies 
The prophet’s message. 
and deep, 
With the humanitarian’s kindly eyes; 
And ean as quickly make us laugh or 
weep. 
You know his Prince and Pauper? Joan 
of Arc?” 
Spoke from the corner one: “They say 
he lost— 
That is, he’s ’most alone. 
dark 
If without comrades all the days are 
crossed.” 


He looks far 


The path is 


stood one who entered last. 1 
heard 
A newsboy cry the papers at the door. 
Hearkening his shrilling, the newcomer 
stirred, 
And mused, rather than spoke: “ Alone 
—no more.” 
We knew then. “ Boys,” said the scout, 
““we’ve lost a friend: 
though he knew us _ not, 
friends to him; 
He’s ours by every smile that he may 
lend.” 
“Ay,” said the scholar, and his eyes 
were dim. 


Silent 


For, we’re 





Sweeping the Elephants 


LEANING over the railing in the ele- 
phant-house of one of our zoos the other 
day, talking with the keeper, was an in- 
dividual who was greatly interested in 
elephants, and for whose benefit the keeper 
good-naturedly made one of the larger 
elephants kneel. Then, when he was 
down, the keeper proceeded to give the 
beast a good sweeping with a broom. 

This sweeping of the elephant’s back 
caused the visitor some amusement, for 
he remarked that he had seen houses and 
sidewalks and steamboats swept, but he 
had never before seen anybody sweep an 
elephant. 

Yet sweeping the elephants is in all 
shows a regular part of the duty of the 
keeper. If the show gives a street parade 
the last thing done before the elephants 
come out into public view is to sweep 
them. 





Weighing the Mayor 


A maAyor, particularly an English 
mayor, is, traditionally, a man of weight 
and substance, but there is only one 
municipality that insists that His Honor 
get on the public scales and prove it, Of 





the thousands of quaint and curious cus- 
toms surviving in “the old country,” 
this is, perhaps, one of the most odd. 

The mayor of High Wycombe has to be 
weighed on the ninth day of November of 
each year—inauguration day, and this 
custom has been observed for about six 
centuries. The mayor-elect walks at the 
head of a procession consisting of the 
councillors, the beadle, and the mace- 
bearer. He is clad in cocked hat, silk 
stockings, blue coat, and knee-breeches, 
Upon reaching the town hall, the mayor 
is placed upon the seales by the head 
constable, and a record of his avoirdupois 
is solemnly made in a book kept for this 
purpose. 


The Passing of the Drum 


A FEW years ago the French govern- 
ment, acting upon the recommendations 
embodied in a report made by a commit- 
tee of generals in its army, decided that 
the drum must go. ‘The report asserted 
that the drum was a serious incumbrance 
in marching; that rain impaired its use- 
fulness; that its calls could not be dis- 
tinguished in time of battle; that it con- 
sumed a period of two years to turn out 
an efficient drummer; and that, by aban- 
doning the use of the drum, many thou- 
sands of youths and men would be re- 
leased for active service. 

It is expected that such others of the 


European powers as still retain drum 
corps will follow the example of the 
French. 


The history of the drum is both ancient 
and honorable. The Egyptians employed 
it; and the Greeks ascribed its invention 
to Bacchus. ‘The Spanish conqueror 
Pizarro is said to have found drums in 
South-American temples. ‘The snakes of 
Ireland, we are told, fled from the Emerald 
Isle before the drum-beats of Saint Pat- 
rick. The Puritans of New England used 
the drum as a church-bell; and it figured 
frequently and romantically all through 
our wars of the Revolution and Rebellion. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Pe li HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
Ottle. «*s 








Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. .*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


MOTHER’S “NOTIONS” 


Good for Young People to Follow. 





“My little grandson often comes up to 
show me how large the muscles of his arms 
are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has de- 
veloped into a strong, healthy boy, and 
Postum has been the principal factor. 

“IT was induced to give him the Postum 
because of my own experience with it. 

“T am sixty years old, and have been a 
victim of nervous dyspepsia for many years. 
Have tried all sorts of medicines, and had 
treatment from many physicians, but no 
permanent relief came. I believe nervous 
dyspeptics suffer more than other sick 
people, as they are affected mentally as well 
as physically. 

“T used to read the Postum advertise- 
ments in our paper. At first I gave but 
little attention to them, thinking it was a 
fraud like so many I had tried, but finally 
something in one of the advertisements 
made me conclude to try it. 

“J was very particular to have it pre- 
pared strictly according to directions, and 
used good, rich cream. It was very nice 
indeed, and about bedtime I said to the 
members of the family that I believed I felt 
better. One of them laughed, and said, 
‘That’s another of mother’s notions,’ but 
the notion has not left me yet. 

“T continued to improve right along after 
leaving off coffee ont taking Postum, and 
now, after three years’ use, I feel so well that 
I am almost young again. I know Postum 
was the cause of the change in my health, 
and I cannot say too much in its favor. I 
wish I could persuade all nervous people to 
use it.” 

Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” found in 
pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The Problem of Time 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 








IME has always been a strange and baffling puzzle to philoso- 
phers. They could never explain, or account, or trace its 
beginning and end. While we can calculate the end of 
worlds and of solar systems, time stretches away illimitable. 
unfettered and uncontrolled. \€ The principal thing that 
differentiates man from the animals is his cognizance of time. 
Animals know when they are hungry, but they never look at 

the sun or make any sign which shows that they are speculating about time. 

We divide life up into periods of time, and thus make it endurable. You lend 

a man money and in a year he pays you back with something additional—or 

he doesn’t. Anyway, he should. Where did the extra money come from ? 

Time produced it. How can time cease? By no leap of mind can one 

imagine. But all the time that the individual can call his own is while he lives. 

\g When will Fate with her scissors clip the thread of time for you? You 

do not know, and this very uncertainty should make you prize time and work 

while it is called the day. To limit the shock of your passing, and to ease 
your affairs over the shallows when your hand and brain can no longer guide 
them, Life Insurance comes in. Death, for most, comes without warning. By 

Life Insurance, those dependent upon us are cared for, and the result of our 

foresight and prudence is the possession of those we love after we are gone. 

\¢ Life Insurance is not a duty: it is more than that—it is a privilege. Life 

Insurance does not actually insure you against death, but it insures your loved 

ones against want when you are no longer here. That very fact gives peace, 

poise and power to the man who is insured. It makes for length of days. 

Life Insurance is an extension on time. And, being wise, we provide 

through the Equitable Life against the time when time shall be no longer ours. 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Strongest in the World ’”’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why 


not recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life -Insurance work for the Equitable. 























Select Books 


Choose your books with as 
much care as you do your friends. 
The influence of books is greater 
than that of persons, because 
books live longer. “Many men 
of many minds” have produced 
many books of many kinds. 
Don’t choose your books blindly. 

Read the page headed “Book 
Land,’ appearing every Saturday 
in the New York Morning American, 
where books are intimately dis- 
cussed and criticised by the able 
editors Edwin 
John Vance Cheney. 


Markham and 
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WHEN GOLD COMES IN 


Y every one who is at all interested 
2 in financial matters it is known 
that we have been importing gold 
from abroad during the past few 
weeks, but by comparatively few 
people is the importance or extent 
of the present inflow of gold real- 
ized, It is not a ease of the bankers 
of one country transferring to the 
bankers of another country a few seattered millions 
in gold bullion. It is a case of what was an ex- 
tremely precarious financial condition here at New 
York only a month or six weeks ago, being con- 
verted into a position of great strength through 
an influx of a flood of foreign gold which has al- 
ready run up to twenty million dollars and which 
gives every indication of mounting far beyond that 
ligure. 

Beeause of the quiescent money conditions prevail- 
ing and the ease with which it has been possible to 
borrow money, we have been spared the usual glaring 
newspaper stories about the “saving of the situa- 
tion” and all the rest of it, but none the less has 
a great change in the complexion of things financial 
been brought about by the stream of foreign gold 
which has been steadily filtering into this market. 
With the banks here faced by the practical certainty 
that extraordinary demands for eash to move the 
crops would be made upon them in September and 
October, it was most important—most vital, in fact, 
for the safety of the situation—that large cash re- 
serves should be built up. Through the import of a 
large amount of foreign gold that has been accom- 
plished. On only one or two occasions in recent years 
have the Eastern banks, on the eve of the time when 
the country’s archaic currency system creaks and 
groans under the weight of ecrop-moving, been as well 
fortified with cash as they are at present. 

For the fact that we have thus been able to fortify 
ourselves by drawing gold from abroad, recent heavy 
sales of American securities in Europe are alone re- 
sponsible. On the strength of the foreign trade posi- 
tion we should be exporting rather than importing 
gold. With money easy as it is here, it would be 
more natural for the rate of exchange to be hovering 
around the point at which gold goes out than around 
the point at which gold comes in. ‘The season of 
the year, with foreign travel at its maximum and 
expenditures by Americans abroad running into un- 
told millions—everything, in facet, indicates that we 
ought to be sending out gold instead of bringing it 
in. And yet the movement is just the other way, 
and every incoming steamer brings its precious argosy 
to be added to the golden piles already heaped up in 
the banks’ vaults. 

The only possible explanation is that foreign pur- 
chases of our securities have for some time past been 
on a heavier seale than has been generally thought. 
That new bonds amounting to perhaps $150,000,000 
were marketed in’ Hurope early in the year is, of 
course, well known, but that in itself would by no 
means be enough to aeeount for what has taken 
place. What has been happening sinee then, as is 
Clearly shown by this inflow of foreign gold, is that 
the foreign investor has reeognized the remarkably 
favorable opportunities for investment prevailing and 
has been availing himself fully of them. ‘To him the 
situation, while not free from unfavorable features, 
has looked very different than to the investor here at 
home—from the better view-point of a foreign market, 
political conditions, for instanee, have been looked at 
in a more reasonable way. The United States, the 
foreign bankers remember, periodically passes through 
these periods of hysteria, only to emerge on a more 
prosperous and sounder basis than ever. Just that, 
indeed, has been the drift of the advice given by half 
a dozen leading authorities abroad. During times 
like these, they have been saving, American stocks 
of good elass can always safely be bought. That 
their advice has been followed, and to a greater ex- 
tent than has been generally thought, is becoming 
more and more evident all the time. 

Payment for securities bought from us is being 
made—that is the very simple explanation of what 
seems a very complicated situation, Outbalaneing in 
importance all considerations about foreign trade and 
American expenditures abroad, this influence has been 
steadily at work, eausing gold to come here. Karly 
in the year*Europe bought a lot of our new bonds. 
Later, when the stock-market here went to pieces, 
Kuropean investors stepped in and bought: big quanti- 
ties of our standard dividend-payers. lor these pur- 
chases the bill runs up into big figures. It is being 
settled now, and the gold which is coming this way 
is the visible expression of the process of payment. 
Foreign purchases of our securities total far more 
than the twenty millions in gold whieh have been 
sent us, the bulk of the payments being effected by 
means of bills of exchange. The gold whieh is eom- 
ing in is a kind of supplementary form of payment. 
Whenever the supply of exchange beeomes exhausted, 
gold is sent in its place. 

This is an important point to bear in mind and 
will perhaps become clearer if a little attention is 
given to the actual mechanism of the transactions. 
On some given day, let us assume, Kuropean bankers 
have bought “ Americans” heavily in the New York 
market. Having bought something payment for which 
must be made in New York, these London bankers 
naturally go into the market where drafts on New 
York are to be had and try to buy the drafts they 
need, Jf now the purchases of stocks they have 
made are very heavy and their demand for bills of 








By Franklin Escher 


exchange is very large, it will be seen that a rise 
in the rate of exchange is likely to take place. How 
great this rise will be depends upon how strong is 
the demand for bills and upon what the available 
supply of bills is. If the supply is great all demands 
may be satisfied without much of a rise in the rate 
of exchange taking place. If, on the other hand, the 
supply of bills is limited, urgent bidding by bankers 
who have bought stocks, and so need bills of ex- 
change to pay for them, is likely to force exchange 
rates up to what is known as the “ gold-export point.” 

Used in this connection, the “ gold-export point ” 
means simply the point in the exchange rate at which 
the draft the banker wants to buy will cost him so 
much that he finds he ean send gold cheaper. ‘To be 
explicit, a banker in London who has to send $100,000 
to New York in payment of stocks bought, might 
find that to buy a draft on New York for $100,000 
would cost him £20,615, while to send bar gold to 
the equivalent of $100,000 would cost only £20,595. 
The latter method of remitting would he the one 
adopted, the idea naturally being to cancel the 
$100,000 debt to New York with the expenditure of 
the least possible number of pounds. 

Bar gold being bought and sold in the London 
market exactly as is lead or copper, the price at 
which it can be obtained at any given time naturally 
has a big influence on the question as to whether 
shipping it bodily abroad is a dearer or cheaper way 
of settling a debt due in a foreign country than the 
sending over of bills of exchange. If there is plenty 
of gold available in the London market and not many 
bidders for it, the price per ounce is apt to be low 
(the Bank of England is required by law to buy all 
the gold offered it at seventy-seven shillings ninepence 
per ounce). If, on the other hand, London representa- 
tives of French and German and Austrian banks go 
into the Monday morning gold auction and _ begin 
bidding against one another, the price of the gold 
per ounce is apt to be sharply advanced—perhaps to 
as much as seventy-eight shillings per ounce. The 
rate of exchange at which drafts on New York can 
be bought has to be pretty high to make it preferable 
to send gold bought at any such price as that. 

While on this subject of gold remittances, it may 
be interesting to note that the precious metal comes 
in the form of bars somewhat larger than an ordinary 
building-brick, and worth, roughly speaking, $10,000 
apiece. When the metal is packed for export five of 
these bars usually go into one keg, a steel-hooped lit- 
tle barrel perhaps a foot high. ‘The bars, each one 
of which is stamped with its weight and fineness, are 
earefully packed in sawdust to prevent abrasion, the 
keg being sealed with tape and stamped with the seal 
of the banking-house which is sending out the gold. 
Twenty kegs usually make up a million-dollar ship- 
ment. 

Upon its arrival in New York the gold is taken 
direct to the Assay Office, run in connection with the 
Treasury, inspected, and paid for in gold eoin or 
other legal-tender. In this country, unhke in Eng- 
land, the price does not vary, the ‘Treasury standing 
ready to take all the gold offered at $20.6718 per 
ounce one thousand fine. If the fineness is less than 
one thousand the amount paid by the Treasury for the 
gold is proportionately less. It is this legal-tender 
received from the Treasury, and not the raw gold itself, 
whieh goes into the reserve of the importing bank. 

By reason of the gold which has been brought in 
from abroad during the past couple of months, sur- 
plus reserves of the New York banks have been very 
much strengthened—built up to such a degree, in fact, 
that with two exceptions they are the largest in 
fifteen years. Deposits of cash at New York by the 
interior banks and the general slowing down of busi- 
ness have, of course, also had an intluence toward 
building up reserves, but for the impressiveness of 
the surplus the banks are able to show the gold-im- 
port movement is directly responsible. 

And as the gold received from abroad has weekly 
swelled the amount of reserves in the New York banks, 
there has been more and more of a disposition to re- 
vise estimates as to money conditions this fall. Karly 
in the summer it seemed as though trouble could hard- 
lv be avoided. With the comptroller’s statement of 
bank condition showing that up to the beginning 
of July, at least, the land speculations had by no 
means . been cheeked, it seemed inevitable that a 
ruction would oceur when the crops eame to be 
moved. Demands upon New York for eash, it was 
realized, were bound to be quite exceptional, and with 
surplus reserves there none too large it was hard to 
see how the season could be gone through without 
serious disturbance taking place. One thing alone 
would obviate the danger. If the New York banks 
could, during the summer, pile up so big a reserve 
as to make it possible for them to let the West have 
fifty or seventy-five million dollars all might yet be 
well. But that any such aecumulation of -eash could 
be engineered seemed extremely unlikely. 

Through the gold-import movement this very thing 
has come about. The chances that the demands upon 
the New York banks will be exceptionally heavy have 
not become less, but so strongly has the position been 
fortified that coming inroads can be looked upon with 
perfect equanimity. Where, in the beginning of the 
summer, it seemed impossible that the Kastern banks 
could find the money to send West to move the crops, 
it now turns out that the end of August finds these 
banks quite exceptionally well provided — with the 
added possibility that further gold imports will en- 
able them further to increase their reserves. 

{t may not mean that the danger of high money 
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this fall is all over, but it does mean that the chances 
of disturbance have been very greatly reduced—and 
so is being interpreted by investors all over the 
country. ‘To have bought stocks or bonds at the 
beginning of the summer when there seemed every 
probability of money stringency in the fall was one 
thing, to buy them under present conditions something 
quite different. Reserves even such as the banks hold 
at present are not an absolute guarantee against 
trouble, but then in Wall Street few things are ever 
absolutely guaranteed. Reserve of half a hundred 
million dollars above legal requirements lying in the 
vaults of the New York banks is about as near a 
guarantee that there will be no money squeeze this 
fall as the reasonable investor can expec to get. 


Reasoning backward, while sometimes a_ useful 
process, is often far from being safe. Prospect of 
lower dividends, for instance, may tend to depress 
security prices, but to reason that because security 
prices are depressed the prospect is for lower divi- 
dends is to run the risk of making a serious mistake. 

For the ill-considered talk concerning the prob- 
ability of dividend reductions which has been going 
the rounds, there is little more reason than this fact 
that security prices have had a big decline. Yet no 
railroad in the country has been immune from dole- 
ful predictions of lowered dividends. By a number 
of commentaters on financial affairs, indeed, the at- 
titude has been assumed that wholesale dividend 
reductions are inevitable—that the question is not 
of whether, but of when. For this attitude there 
does not appear to be responsible any idea thet a 
serious business depression is closing in on the coun- 
try or that the Interstate Commerce Commission 1s 
going to order freight rates lowered and so bankrupt 
the railroads. The one idea seems to be that, the 
prices of stocks having fallen as they have, dividend 
reductions are bound to follow. 

With a wheat crop only slightly less than the five- 
year average practically assured, with every indica- 
tion that the corn crop will break all records, with the 
outlook, in fact, for a total value of farm products 
greater this year than ever before, it seems hard to 
be. intelligently pessimistic on business. Just now, 
it is true, things are quieter than a good many people 
would like to see them, but this, it must be remem- 
bered, is August and a time when business is sup- 
posed to slow down. Because midsummer dulness 
makes bank clearings, statistics of iron production, 
and the other indicia of trade compare unfavorably 
with earlier months, it is by no means said that 
business is really on the down track and that divi- 
dends will have to be reduced. 


Analysis of the earning power of important rail- 
roads which has been appearing daily in the Wall 
Street Journal comes very far, indeed, from bearing 
out this idea that dividends will have to be cut down, 
That inerease in gross earnings has been more than 
offset by bigger expenses of operation is, of course, 
well known, but even at that net earnings of most 
of the railroads are such as to warrant the belief 
that they ean at least go on paying as much as they 
are paying now. ‘There is, moreover, to be considered 
the fact that whereas the earning statements in ques- 
tion cover a time when practically all materials used 
in. railroading were steadily rising in price, the rail- 
roads are at present able to buy very much more 
cheaply. Whether steel rails have or have not been 
eut is a good deal of a question, but, at any rate, 
all other iron and steel materials are from one dollar 
and a half to five dollars a ton lower than they were 
a year ago. Manufacturers of equipment, too, have 
begun to see things as they actually are, and, instead 
of coming at prospective purchasers with stories about 
mills running night and day, are both willing to shade 
prices and to grant long terms of credit. 

It will be some little time before this ability to 
buy materials cheaper will show in railroad state- 
ments—for a number of reasons the railroad men will 
not break their necks trying to make it show—but 
to the discerning investor the fact will be none the 
less known that it is costing less to run the rail- 
roads. And, bearing in mind Ben Franklin’s homely 
old truth about a penny saved being a penny earned, 
this same discerning investor is apt to figure that, with 
net earnings being thus increased, there exists little 
reason to fear that present dividend rates will not be 
maintained. 


Reasonable optimism on the part of the investor is 
all very well and not without its good effect on prices, 
but compares about as a pistol with a cannon to the 
optimism of the men who stand at the head of things 
and have the power to give out the orders. When, 
for instance, W. C. Brown, President of the New 
York Central lines, recently declared himself an 
optimist he was able to back up what he said by 
ordering equipment including one lot of 260 locomo- 
tives. “I am more than conservatively optimistic,” 
said Mr. Brown; “I am exceedingly hopeful of a 
fine year’s business, trade, commerce, and all that 
goes to make for the prosperity of a country like this. 
As proof of my optimism [ have left instructions 
to arrange for contracts for 260 locomotives. These 
orders have been held until a reasonably definite line 
could be had on the crops for another year, and | 
am so well assured that the result is going to be 
satisfactory that instructions have been given to 
place orders for these engines.” 

Practical optimism, that. 
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The Gentler View 


THE DEPRESSING EFFECT OF HUMOR 
By Florida Pier 


THE gloom produced by ill-timed humor 
is of a quality to weigh down one’s heart. 
There is no other evasion that is so leaden 
in its depressing effect. When the mem- 
bers of the British House of Parliament 
regard the discussion of the Women’s Suf- 
frage Bill as an opportunity to be amus- 
ing, the humorous things they say—and 
they are humorous—make tears of utter 
melancholy well up in one’s eyes. Serious 
statements, though condemnatory, are re- 
ceived cheerfully. It is so kindly and 
painstaking of people to be serious, but 
humor—it plunges one into abysms of de- 
spair. For every one is so pleased with 
his joke, so delighted with having got out 
of a hole by a neat verbal turn, that he is 
blinded to the fact that he has evaded the 
entire subject, and refused to take a stand 
with what is nothing short of unpardon- 
able discourtesy. To laugh at the wrong 
time is so serious—and to fail to laugh at 
the right time is only equally so—that it 
takés a perpetually enlightened mind, or 
momentary inspiration, to distinguish un- 
failingly the apropos moment for each. 
The latter is perhaps an omission of mo- 
ment, a big failure, but it is not a direct 
affront. ‘ 

To knock an opponent down shows that 
you actively disagree with his views. To 
jest smugly at a thing on which your 
opponent feels strongly, and to imply by 
your chuckle of self-satisfaction that you 
feel nothing more than a jest to have been 
required of you, is to have been guilty of a 
buffoonery that insults both your opponent 
and your own better self. Crass jocoseness 
seems to be a base, a neutral ground to 
which the majority of people fly when 
approached, feeling that there they are 
safe and cannot be made to produce views 
on a subject strange enough to render 
them uncomfortable. A yokel would, no 
doubt, laugh as he approached the pyra- 
mids. If he were taken to see a turbine 
engine he would, in all probability, feel 
that he had acquitted himself sufficiently 
well if he guffawed a remark of sorts. 

Women do not wish to be confused with 
the pyramids or turbine engines, though 
size and complexity are not wholly foreign 
to the puzzle that is at present engaging 
them, but they do feel a real shame that, 
on their presenting a rather large problem 
which they know must be solved, and 
which they think concerns men equally 
with women, the men should laugh with 
a persistency that can be the result of 
pothing more or less than rustic embar- 
rassment when confronted with a strange 
matter diflicult to scale. The woman’s 
problem can wait, its eventual adjustment 
is inevitable. In the mean time she is 
principally concerned with the shaming of 
the men. To have them behave like this, 
and in public—the disgrace is more than 
she deserves, and by her implicated cha- 
grin she proclaims what the men do not 
seem to feel jn the least: that men and 
women cannot have separate questions or 
problems. Their concerns are inextricably 
entangled. If the men behave badly, the 
women hang their heads, and when the 
women declare there is a large question to 
be answered, they are a shade abashed to 
have it called the woman’s question. They 
would have supposed it in a way to affect 
the opposite sex, and to have it so thrown 
back on their hands, all natural share in 
it being denied by the masculine half of 
the world, gives a touch of melodrama 


that renders the women _ considerably 
abased. It is like having one leg refuse 


all responsibility at the end of a long 
march for the distance come, thus causing 


the other, suffused with foolishness, to say 





that alone it came, and alone will bear 
all blame for the destination reached. It 
knows, of course, that it did not come 
alone, and its shame for the other leg ac- 
counts for its bewilderment and confusion. 


An appreciation of types seems to be 
regulated by the connection one has with 
the type in question. If the person is of 
a nationality not yours, yet one well 
known to you, he is delicious in his 
exaggeration, a triumph of delicate cari- 
cature, convulsing in his sharp outlines 
and complete impossibility. If he is of a 
race that is in itself a mystery to us he 
may be lifted out of the realm of the 
amusing, and because his commonplace- 
ness is told in terms not comprehensible 
te us, we may regard him as the epitome 
of wisdom, an awe-inspiring priest of a 
religion we build up on the moment out 
of his impassive brow and isolated calm 
of manner. But, on the other hand, when 
the type is of us, a part of our own 
civilization, he is a type to others, to us 
a distressing commentafy on our bungling 
growth. His every emphasis, which makes 
him a joy to those who can look at him 
with the knowledge that they are in no 
way connected with him, cries out to us 
with a vulgarity we know. His clothes, 
his intonations, his blatant limitations, 
so come home. They do not seem detached 
to us, he is not completed in himself. He 
suggests blocks of houses, a certain school 
of chromo art, entire streets with gheir 
ghastly shop windows, excursion boats and 
trains filled with such as he. Unfortu- 
nately he is not a type, he is a whole phase 
of our national life, and the enjoyment of 
him is limited to those who are not in the 
faintest degree of him. 

The delight in types is almost justly 
balanced in the end. The Paris boulevar- 
diers, who go to one’s head like a_ too 
strongly concentrated essence, cause a 
well-bred Frenchwoman to raise martyred 
eyebrows. The “Paisley hudies” who 
make you squirm with delight by their 
burring, hard-headed, tweedal respecta- 
bility, make a Secotchwoman writhe with 
distress and sensibilities. We are each 


assured an endless debauch in quaint 
characters, but their very terribleness, 


the completeness with which they have 
achieved weirdness, makes the one condi- 
tion of our enjoyment always the same. 
The danger of our-ever having any contact 
with them must be as nearly as possible 
nil, To have them share the same father- 
land seems a faint connection, but it is 
too strong. We only idealize stage people 
on the condition that they will remain be- 
hind the footlights, and not come under 
our standards. A necromancer by coming 
into the audience makes himself but a 
man, and we doubt his tricks because we 
have been obliged to speak to him. <A 
type who lives next door is an eyesore, 
not an inimitable jest on the part of 
nature, but a tragedy personal to us. 
Exeept—and “ except ” forcing itself upon 
us at almost the very end reminds us that 
it is not the bad penny that always turns 
up, but the other side of the bad penny— 


when one is gifted with the power to recog- 


nize those we live with as types, and after 
the recognition to experience an added 
relish in the connection. To love them for 
their quaint variations, their ridiculous, 
madding aberrations, to feel them all the 
nearer—it is mellowness such as this that 
permits one to face the suspicion that. one 
may be a type oneself, and to meet fellow 
countrymen while travelling in foreign 
countries as something better than natural 
enemies, 





Enticing the Octopus 


THE octopus is such a peculiarly re- 
pulsive-looking creature that it would not 
seem well calculated to appeal as an 
article of food even to a hungry man, but 
the Italians have no prejudice against the 
fish, which they eat without question. 

The method adopted to capture the fish 
in Italian waters is as follows: At the 
end of a long bamboo pole is hung a 
line baited with a piece of red rag; and 
this, dangled in front of the rocky hiding- 
places of the octopus in the Mediter- 
ranean, is sufficient to tempt him from 
his lair. In his efforts to get near the 
bait the creature is enticed toward the 
boat, in which the fisherman awaits him 
with a trident, and at the right moment 
the octopus is impaled on its spikes. At 
night a bright light is used to attract the 
prey, and this in past times would take 
the form of an iron cradle full of resin- 
ous pine, which was carried at the head 
of the boat. But science has stepped in, 
and the fishermen now employ an acety- 
lene-lamp, which seems to be as attractive 
to the octopus as a red rag. Unusually 
large catches have been made since this 





form of light was adopted, and now so 
many octopods are being caught off the 
coasts of southern Italy that the fear has 
been ‘expressed that the coasts will be 
overfished. That, however, is not likely 
to be the case, for the octopus comes of 
a very prolific race. 





How Plants Remain Upright 


Ir a flower-pot is laid on its side the 
stalk of the plant growing in it gradu- 
ally curves upward until it resumes the 
vertical position. This is called geotropic 
curvature, and the question is by what 
means the plant is stimulated to change 
its direction of growth. One theory avers 
that movable starch grains in the plant 
cells fall to the lower side as its position 
is changed and by their pressure influence 
the mechanism of growth. In England 
one investigator has succeeded in ac- 
celerating the tendency of a plant to 
curve upward when placed horizontally 
by subjecting it to the vibrations of a 
tuning-fork. He thinks the shock of the 
vibrations affects the movement of the 
starch grains. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE SWEEPING CHANGES WHICH 
THE RULES COMMITTEE HAS MADE IN THE CODE 


ESS than a month hence squads of 
football players will be  trooping 
across college campuses on their way 
to practice fields. The freshman and 
the veteran will walk side by side, 
for the new rules have made each of 
them a novice at the game. The 
greatest of all American college 
sports has undergone some drastic 
reform operations in its career and survived. Time and 
again it has been revised and restricted, yet it has 
always retained its position as the premier athletic 
feature of collegiate life. Its popularity has been re- 
peatedly threatened but never overthrown. 

There is no precedent for believing that “the game 
of 1910,” as the new football has already been nick- 
named, will experience any different reception. Yet 
to-day the coaches, players, and even the rule-makers 
hesitate to forecast what football may develop. this 
autumn. Seventy years of American college football 
history offers nothing comparable with the situation 
which now confronts the principals and supporters of 
the game. Some five years ago agitation against the 
game, as plaved at that time, made changes in the 
code necessary. The Rules Committee met and ma- 
terially altered the regulations governing the sport. 
There were many innovations, the principal feature 
being the introduction of the forward pass. 

At that time the general opinion of the expert was 
that football had been shorn of its most dangerous 
tendencies. For a short space of time there was a 
marked decrease in the list of casualties, but so strenu- 
ously did the youth of the land play football that soon 
black marks were again being registered against the 
game. So, once more it became necessary to eliminate 
certain evils that had sprung up under the so-called 
“new ” code, and the result is “ the game of 1910.” 

The men who voluntarily and without compensation 
give time and serious thought to the game and again 
undertook the revision of the playing rules, found their 
task harder than usual, for the relief sought was to be 
the preservation of the good in football and the re- 
moval of all dangerous elements possible. For months 
the Rules Committee worked over the problem. Hun- 
dreds of suggestions were considered. Whole college 
football squads volunteered for experimental football 
play. Meeting after meeting was held, and now the 
rules for 1910 have been compiled and published. 

What the result of the coming autumn play will be 
even the gridiron solons confess they cannot conceive. 
A vast field of new tactics and play has been opened 
for exploration and experiment. The rule-makers_ be- 
lieve they have reduced the danger of the game to a 
minimum. Every objectionable feature which de- 
veloped during the progress of the sport in the past 
few seasons has been subjected to the pruning-knife. 

The changes which have been made in the code lead 
one to the belief that there will be changes in the type 
of the players. It seems likely that the day of the 
ponderous muscular giants is over. There will be no 
great amount of mass play possible under the new 
code, and little need for the two hundred and odd 
pounder who formerly stood like a bulwark in the fore- 
front of the battle. Fast-sprinting players of medium 
weight and height, possessing ability to dodge quickly 
and tackle cleverly, seem to have the call. 

Such being the case, it is likely that there will be 
more equality between the elevens of the big and little 
colleges, and it would not be surprising if during the 
coming season there were some remarkable upsets in 
the football traditions of some of the big universities. 
The player with two or three years’ experience is not 
likely to be of much more value at the outset of the 
season than a comparative novice. Both will be on the 
same plane, since the game which they are to play is 
an entirely new one. The same applies to the coaches, 
who may be expected to falter many times in their 
attempted explanations and efforts to show the players 
just what is required. Many of them, realizing this, 
have spent the best part of the summer experimenting 
with the rules as they understood them, hoping to be 
in a position to proceed promptly with their duties 
which will begin within the next two or three weeks. 

Now football stands forth in its new trappings a 
game of mystery and uncertainty. It may be the long- 
sought solution of the sport or perhaps only a step in 
the desired direction. Only time and tests will solve 
the question. Certain it is that when its thousands 
of followers gather for the big college contests of the 
year, a most startling sight will be in store for them. 
Old veterans, who made All-American teams in their 
day, will rub their eves and refuse to believe that 
what they see is the offspring of the game they helped 
to make famous. White-haired alumni will witness 
plays that reeall the days when American football in 
its infancy wes a sport in which teams of unlimited 
numbers competed. Also there will come moves which 
even the 1909 players fail to find in their repertoire. 

Gone is the famous tlving tackle of former years; 
likewise the contest divided into two equal time halves. 
Instead football now becomes a sport played in four 
quarters with varying intermissions between the quar- 
ters, Even the playing-field will appear unfamiliar, 








By Edward B. Moss 


Sporting Editor New York “Evening Sun” 


for the longitudinal lines are no longer needed and the 
marked turf will have the appearance of the field be- 
fore the introduction of the quarter-back run. In an 
effort to lessen the physical exhaustion incidental to 
hard-fought games, football has been divided into four 
periods of fifteen minutes each, with the usual inter- 
mission of fifteen minutes between the second and third 
periods, and with a three-minute intermission between 
the first and second and third and fourth quarters. 
As a result of this new ruling a regulation game will 
consume eighty-one minutes, aside from any time taken 
out for minor delays, as allowed by the rules. 

As has been customary in the past, the teams will 
change goals during the second and fourth periods. 
During the first and third intermissions the possession 
of the ball, the down, the distance to be gained, and all 
other features in existence at the termination of the 
quarter, will be maintained. During these rests no 
player will be permitted to leave the field nor may any 
representative of either team enter the zone of play, 
except one designated to attend to the physical condi- 
tion of the members of the competing elevens. Another 
innovation is that the teams will not change goals 
after a try-at-goal following a touchdown, or after a 
goal from the field. Also during the coming season 
the team scored upon will have the option of kicking 
off or demanding that their opponents kick off. 

These are but a few of the many new regulations 

which have been built about the game in an effort to 
equalize conditions and eliminate danger. The rule- 
makers, in an attempt to stop the practice of crawling 
or dragging over the ground with the ball after a 
tackle, have provided a penalty for a violation of the 
rule once the ball has been declared dead. It has been 
further prescribed that the full scrimmage line of seven 
players of the side in possession of the ball must be 
on the line of scrimmage when the ball is put in play. 
Furthermore, interlocking interference has been pro- 
hibited. No longer will it be possible for players of 
the team in possession of the ball to use their hands or 
arms to grasp their team-mates or interlock legs, and 
thus close openings between men on the line. 
As an offset to this it is no longer legai for the man 
running with the ball to receive assistance from his 
team mates by means of pushing or pulling during his 
struggle to gain ground. These two rules are the 
most drastic changes made toward the elimination of 
mass play. While, of course, the usual interference 
preceding the runner will be allowed, the player in pos- 
session of the ball will be shorn of the help which 
comes from pushing or pulling immediately following 
a tackle and which, in the past, has been frequently 
good for distances ranging from three to ten yards. 

Perhaps the most remarkable change is the new rule 
which requires the tackler to have at least one foot on 
the ground at the moment he encircles, with his arms, 
the opponent carrying the ball. With this rule in 
operation it will be necessary for the tackler to be 
within the length of his »wn body of the ball-carrier 
in order to bring him to the ground. The spectacular 
flying tackle, in which the tackler frequently dove eight 
or ten feet before bringing down his man, is a thing 
of the past. The rule which brings this change is short 
and concise, reading as follows: “* A player when tack- 
ling an opponent must have at least one foot on the 
ground.” From now on it would appear to be a ques- 
tion of speed between runner and tackler. If the runner 
is the faster of the two he can outcircle the player who 
seeks to bring him to the ground. If, on the other 
hand, he is the slower, his flying career will be 
abruptly brought to a close. With tackling with one 
foot on the ground, all interlocking of linesmen pro- 
hibited, and pushing and pulling eliminated, it would 
appear that mass play has been dealt a serious blow. 
It is not unlikely that the line of scrimmage will be 
widely spread out and that quick dodging runs through 
openings in the line will be frequent. 

As if to aid this very move, the old restrictions 
which required that a quarterback attempting to ad- 
vance the ball himself must first run five yards to the 
right or left before turning toward his opponents’ 
goal, has been removed. It is now possible for any of 
the four players behind the line to advance the ball 
immediately upon receiving the same from the centre. 
The identical conditions apply to any of the players 
on the line of scrimmage with the exception of the 
two men standing on each side of the snapperback. 
The rule, as adopted by the code-makers, reads thus: 
“Any player of the side which puts the ball in play, 
except either of the men standing on the line of serim- 
mage on each side of the snapperback, who first re- 
ceives the ball when it is put in play, may carry the 
ball forward beyond the line of scrimmage.” 

To a certain extent, this rule alone appears to 
dispense with many of the duties which formerly fell 
to the quarterback. This elimination of a_ triple 
handling of the ball should make for: speed and _ per- 
mit of the development of a number of trick plays 
to be put into execution immediately following a line- 
up. The four men usually behind the line can no 
longer be said to consist of a quarterback, two half- 
backs, and a fullback, since any one of the four may 
receive the ball directly from the centre and attempt 
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the advance without the necessity of the former com- 
plicated handling of the ball. 

The forward pass has received special attention 
and additional restrictions have been placed upon its 
execution. In the new code the rules governing the 
forward pass read as follows: “ A player of the side 
which puts the ball in play from a scrimmage may 
pass or throw the ball toward the opponents’ goal 
under the following restrictions: A forward pass may 
cross the line of scrimmage at any point, but the 
player making the pass must be at least five yards 
back of said line when pass is made. A forward pass 
that crosses a line twenty yards in advance of the 
spot where the ball was put in play before touching 
the ground or a player is illegal and becomes dead 
as it crosses the line. Only one forward pass may 
be made in the same scrimmage; a second forward 
pass in the same scrimmage is illegal. If the ball, 
after having been legally passed forward, strikes the 
ground within the field of play before being touched 
by a player of either side, the pass shall not be 
considered as completed. After the ball has _ been 
legally passed forward it may first be touched only 
by such players of the passer’s side as were at the 
time the ball was put in play at least one yard be- 
hind the line of scrimmage or were playing at either 
end of said line. 

“If a forward pass is first touched by an illegal 
player of the passer’s side the pass shall not be con- 
sidered as completed. Any player of the side that did 
not make the forward pass has full right to touch 
and to attempt to secure possession of the ball. When 
the ball has been legally passed forward and has been 
legally touched before striking the ground by any 
player of the side not making the pass, any player 
of either side has the right to attempt to secure pos- 
session of the ball. Of the players of the side mak- 
ing the pass only the player who first legally touched 
the ball shall be entitled to tech or recover the ball 
until it has been touched by an opponent.” 

Penalties have been provided for violations of these 
rules, which, it may be seen, are complicated. The 
forward pass as it will be used this year is confined 
to a smaller zone than in 1909; while, on the other 
hand,. the “ popover” or “loop” pass, which fre- 
quently disconcerted opposing teams, has been abol- 
ished by the restriction which requires the passer to 
be at least five yards back of the line before throw- 
ing the ball forward. 

The Rules Committee in order to give a clearer 
understanding of this portion of the rules has added 
the following explanation: “*'The legislation regard- 
ing a forward pass should be read over repeatedly 
by officials, coaches, captains, and players in order that 
it may be thoroughly mastered. First, the lines to 
be observed should be thoroughly borne in mind. 
There are two lines of scrimmage, one for each side 
as formerly, the line passing through the end of the 
ball. A man to be on the line of scrimmage must 
be within one foot of this line, but a player to be 
eligible to receive a forward pass must be at least 
one yard back of his own line of scrimmage, and no 
one may receive a forward pass who is not thus one 
yard back, or occupies the position on the end of the 
line of scrimmage. here is another imaginary line 
in addition to this one-yard line, and that is five 
yards back of the line of scrimmage. No man may 
make a forward pass, nor may he kick the ball, unless 
he is behind this imaginary five-yard line. Between 
this line and his scrimmage line he is allowed to 
neither kick nor make a forward pass. There is still 
another imaginary line, and that is on the other side 
of the scrimmage, the defensive. This is a line twenty 
yards back from the defensive line of scrimmage, and 
within the space bounded by the scrimmage line and 
the twenty-yard line. 

“Furthermore, if a forward pass is even touched 
or fumbled by a player, still no players on the other 
side may interfere with the opponent until the ball 
is actually in possession of the player, except in an at- 
tempt to get at the ball. The players may, however, 
interfere with opponents who have not crossed their 
own line of scrimmage. A forward pass is not legal 
if it goes more than twenty yards beyond the line of 
scrimmage, but an on-side kick does not become an 
on-side kick—that is, does ‘not put men on-side when 
touching the ground—unless it goes at least twenty 
yards beyond the line of scrimmage. In the case of a 
kick, the players on the defence within the twenty- 
yard zone must not interfere with the ends, or other 
players, in any way until these opponents have ad- 
vanced twenty yards beyond the line of scrimmage. 
After they have advanced this twenty yards, then the 
side on the defence may use their hands or arms to 
push them out of the way, in order to get at the ball, 
or use their arms close to their bodies, in order to 
obstruct an opponent from coming at the player 
carrying it.” 

These are but a few illustrations of the many 
changes made. Another, which, by the way, is not 
new, being merely a restoration of the rule in vogue 
until 1890, states: “ A player who has been removed 
during the game may be returned during the game 
once at the beginning of any subsequent period.” 
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How the Automobile Affects Other 
Industries 


By WILLIAM HARLEY PORTER 


In any study of the value to the coun- 
try of the automobile industry, the utility 
of the article itself and its powerful influ- 
ence on modern business methods, intrude 
as automatically’ as King Charles’s head 
was wont to appear in Mr. Dick’s famous 
monograph. 

But we must try resolutely to keep that 
phase out of the present discussion, and 
confine ourselves for the present to the 
effect of the coming of the automobile 
upon other industries, more or less closely 
allied. 

Naturally the rubber industry and its 
problems come first to mind. They are on 
a good many minds at present; especially 
the problems part. One year ago, if you 
were so indiscreet as to remark aloud that 
you needed a new set of tires, a score of 
rubber salesmen would soon be on ‘your 
trail. 

To-day an automobile manufacturer 
may pass the word that he is in the 
market for ten thousand sets and he will 
not have one caller. In fact, his rubber- 
selling friends would avoid meeting him 
if they decently could do so. 

The tire market is on a friendship basis 
to-day. The manufacturer who has good 
connections with the industry will he 
taken care of, if possible. But the rubber 
manufacturer is in hot water from both 
sides. He sees a diminishing supply with 
a never-ceasing increase. American money 
is paying for ship-loads of rubber annu- 
ally, but it does not go as far, seemingly, 
as the much smaller imports of two or 
three years ago. 

And so the price of rubber soars. It is 
worth to-day, before the factory cleans it, 
one-half its weight in solid silver. If an 
automobile owner were able to get along 
with only two wheels on his machine it 
would be cheaper for him to use silver— 
had it the needed characteristies—because 
the silver market is fairly stable, but 
rubber is going higher. 

To-day thirty-five per cent. of the world’s 
rubber goes into automobile tires. There 
are between thirty-five and forty factories 
in the United States devoted almost exclu- 
sively to tire-making, while the total num- 
ber of rubber factories in the country in 
1905 (latest available United States 
census statistics) was two hundred and 
twenty-four, with a capitalization at that 
time of $46,297,537. Though the propor- 


_tion making tires is small, many of them 


are busy with articles made necessary by 
the coming of the automobile. 

Rubber factories, especially those mak- 
ing automobile tires, seem able to flourish 
at any point one may select. New ing- 
land has a number; South Dakota has one 
at least; Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan 
are well represented; but the heart of the 
rubber industry throbs at Akron, Ohio. 

Rubber statisties as to labor devoted to 
tire-making are difficult to secure, as many 
of the factories have diversified products. 
It is true, however, that tire-makers are 
well paid, their daily wages averaging 
slightly over $3. It is interesting to know 
that even in 1900 there were more than 
20,000 laborers employed by the rubber in- 
dustry. If we take the known figures for 
the last few decades, and by their help 
consider the enormous increase in rubber 
importation, it will require slight analysis 
to realize labor’s big share in the increased 
business. 

The value of rubber imported in this 
country in 1880 was $9,606,239; in 1890, 
$14,854,512; in 1900, $31,792,697; and in 
1908, $36,713.490. Last year the figures 
climbed to $61,791,859, while for the ten 
months ending April last they reached 
$94,474,477, with the two largest months 
of the fiscal year ending June 30th to hear 
from. The year’s total, at the same ratio, 
undoubtedly reached $112,000,000. 

From the census figures, down to 1905, 
it appears that the value of the finished 
product in this business is to the raw ma- 
terial as 16 is to 10. Upon that basis this 
year’s rubber goods are worth $179,000,- 
000, and the value added through manu- 
facturing was. therefore, $67,000,000, of 
which it is safe to assume that labor re- 
ceived its full and ample proportion. 

Of really greater importance, in point 
of wages earned by workmen, is the influ- 
ence of the automobile in iron and brass 
foundries—in creating, that is, entirely 
new business, thereby requiring great ad- 
ditions to the number of men employed. 

It must be understood that the percent- 
age of automobiles manufactured. or built, 
is very small in eomparison with those 
that are assembled. Strictly speaking. of 
course, every automobile-maker must buy 
some parts, otherwise he would be obliged 
to manufacture’ his lamp lenses and rub- 
ber tires, and to smelt aluminum, run a 
steel-mill, a brass-factory, carpet looms, 
an electrical-apparatus establishment, a 
wood-working plant. an asbestos-cement 
mill, steel-ball, steel-rod, and steel-plate 





factories, a tannery, a woollen-mill, and a 
few other odds and ends. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of forged-steel front axles meets on the 
assembling floor other parts which have 
had their origin in nearly every part of 
the Union, to say nothing of from three to 
seven foreign lands, 

Any foundry which can _ successful- 
ly execute commercial forgings can take 
all the orders it can fill, and at its own 
prices, 

“We pay top figures for our iron and 
brass work,” said a Detroit automobile 
manufacturer to me, and there was a note 
of complaint in his voice. ‘“ The foundries 
are making a relatively higher profit than 
we can ever hope to receive, and the only 
limit to their demands lies in their 
conscience. When they feel like it prices 
go up a few notches, and we can only grin 
and bear it, or not grin—whichever we 
prefer. You see, we cannot terminate a 
foundry connection one day and make a 
new one the next. Our work is individual 
and upon’ specifications. It takes time 
for a factory to fit itself for our work, and 
we must have the work on time.” 

Wood-working plants are getting some 
of the good things, too. Carriage men 
who are wise enough and smart enough to 
make good automobile bodies are making 
more money than they ever did in their 
lives before, and paying bigger pay-rolls. 
Even lumber-yards, which have never done 
any mill work, are turning out bodies. 

In Cineinnati a wagon-maker was 
recently amazed and delighted to have 
dropped in his lap an order for 2,000 com- 
mercial truck bodies—a larger plum than 
ever came his way before. And the auto- 
truck, by the way, is only an industriai 
baby—but it is growing very rapidly. 

The leather market is almost as much 
demoralized as the rubber trade. The tend- 
ency to higher prices is entirely natural 
and to be expected. Automobile-makers, 
however, complain bitterly of the quality 
of leather they are getting; their specifi- 
cations, they say, go for nothing. They 
take what they can get. 

Have you thought of the quantity of 
glass that has been absorbed by automobile 
wind-shields? A very respectable quan- 
tity it is; enough to stiffen materially 
prices on the grades demanded.  Fortu- 
nately the glass-supply can be increased 
almost at will in this country. It is just 
a question of hiring the capable labor re- 
quired and paying the wages. This coun- 
try can stand a lot of that. 

Tin-workers are getting their share, a 
very generous one, too. There are entire 
factories in the tin and granite ware 
business that have put in large depart- 
ments to make automobile’ radiators, 
hoods, and fenders, 

Umbrella-makers have increased their 
plants in order to make automobile tops. 
An Ohio umbrella-factory which for years 
had a national sale of advertising-sun- 
shades for delivery wagons, and was not 
swamped with orders at that, now makes 
automobile tops and is employing several 
times its old number of men. Its com- 
munity, a small one, appreciates the re- 
sultant prosperity. In-Jackson, Michigan, 
there is another concern that will turn out 
this year 100,000 tops, and that is going 
perceptibly. 

Speaking of 100,000 lots, a Milwaukee 
establishment is making that many 
pressed-steel frames for automobile bodies 
this year. Some factories would rather 
use wood for their car backs, but the auto- 
mobile industry has helped to devour the 
visible supply of poplar. Hickory, for 
automobile spokes, is going rapidly, if not 
already virtually gone, so far as desirable 
grades are concerned. It is no wonder 
that a special sort of raw material goes 
rapidly, if it can be used for any of the 
purposes suitable for the insatiate automo- 
bile, when entire factories are now making 
one single article required by it, as is the 
case with a Michigan wood-working plant 
which has been making nothing but steer- 
ing-wheels for months. 

Occasionally something turns up in this 
wonderful business to show that the law 
of compensation is not nodding. A Cleve- 
land factory, that was doing only fairly 
in the manufacture of curryecombs, now 
finds that it cannot keep up with its orders 
for pressed steel from the automobile 
manufacturers. Farewell, Horse; thrice 
welcome, Automobile. 

Turn which way you will, these manu- 
facturing shifts to the new and _ better- 
paying industry confront you. A Detroit 
house makes marine engines; the fact is 
embodied in its firm name, and it wants 
to be known all over the country as a 
marine-engine factory. But the fact is 


it sold this year $350,000 worth of marine | 


engines and $1,500,000 worth of automo- 
hile engines. Yes, and it cost the house 
$50,000 to sell its marine engines, but not 
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For Summer Shaving 


The Durham-Duplex isa real safety razor. It doesnot scrape, 
“pull” and irritate the skin like “hoe-shaped™ devices, 
whose defects are especially disagreeable in warm weather, 
It shaves you easily and quickly, correctly and comfortably, 
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** The Safe Safety’? 


The Durham-Duplex Kit Outfit is ideal for summer use, week-end 
trips, outings and vacation tours, as it can be easily carried about 
in_the pocket. It consists of Silver-plated Set—Razor, Safety- 
Guard, Stropping-Attachment—and 6 double-edged, 
ground blades of finest tempered steel; in handy, folding Kit 
7 eenens price complete $5.00, 

Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents. Illustrated booklet free upon 
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We will send kit or box outfit upon 
receipt of $5.00. If not entirely satis- 
factory return within 30 days and we 
will refund your money, 
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“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 








GALESMEN and SALES- 
WOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. No former ex- 
perience needed to get one of them. We will teach you 
to be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in 
eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position, 
and you can pay for your tuition out of your earnings. 
Write today for full particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have placed in good 
positions paying from $100 to $500 a month and ex- 
penses. ddress nearest office. Dept. 468. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, New York, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco. 





DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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a penny of selling expense to dispose of its 
automobile motors. 

But. for that matter, the makers of 
automobiles are not investing much money 
in selling costs as yet. One of Detroit’s 
brightest and nerviest young automobile 
manufacturers was asked how many men 
he had out selling automobiles. 

* None,” was the amazing reply. “ But 
I have twenty-two men out buying ma- 
terial.” 

Do you wonder that those businesses 
which ‘ean get a share of the automobile 
work are striving to get it? 


In several lines industries have been 
well-nigh created, out of hand, by the 
automobile. It has made aluminum a 


commercial success as a metal, for it 
amounted to nothing, almost, a dozen 
The Buyer's Index of a pros- 
trade paper devoted to the auto- 
mobile and motoreyele, lists fifty-seven 
Jeetrical concerns which make apparatus 
needed by these vehicles. And electrical 
workers are very well paid, by the way. 
The acetylene-lamp business is a big and 
well-developed industry, which owes its 
prosperity mainly to the automobile, 

‘Trunk-makers.  curled-hair — importers 
and manufacturers, hot and cold bottle 
makers, have all found new customers for 
produets which have been fostered amaz- 
ingly by the automobile age. 

If vou have had trouble in getting your 
new office furniture, blame it on the auto- 
mobile, for the furniture men have found 
a big and rapidly growing market for cer- 
tain specialties which they make to supply 
a demand that is dependent wholly upon 
the ear. 

And the raiment-makers—who ean esti 
mate their share of new business created 
by motoring? The dry-goods trade has 
benefited much more largely than might be 
imagined, till one recalls the tops, the 
rugs, the carpets, the interior furnishing 
of eleetrie cars and the limousines, and the 
sheeting for covers that are demanded. 

From every part of the country there 
comes a new stream of manufactured 
woods, ,.made wholly for the automobile, 
and in return go back dollars that would 
not have been started on their travels were 
it not for the automobile. 

Recently the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce was entertained by its brothers of 
Detroit, and in a speech by one of the 
guests he spoke approvingly of Detroit as 
“The Automobile City.” * And we are 
glad of it,” he said. ‘ You make the ears 
and we send you the material that 
into them. My friend over there in the 
hardware business was selling the hard- 
ware to go into a earriage for $2.85 a few 
vears ago. Now he sells the hardware 
needed for an automobile and collects $79 
tor it.” 

The hardware man_ protested, laugh- 
ingly, but finaliv said that the figures were 
close enough to be allowed to stand. 

But vou have not read aright of these 
new things, these new business opportuni- 
ties, these new money-making adjuncts to 
old industries, if you have not mentally 
checked off the part that labor is playing 
in all of this commercial expansion; if you 
have not realized. as never before. that 
making auto tops for New-York-built cars 
is filling dinner-pails in southern Ohio; 
that the well-to-do farmers of the great 
Middle West who buy automobiles thus 
help to make prosperous the brass-lamp 
workers in Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
ahd New York and Pennsylvania. That 
the price paid for an automobile is divided, 
sitimately, among more producers — of 
finished products and a greater diversity 
of labor than almost anything else in 
common use in the land. 

Upon this foundation countless savings- 
bank accounts are being built at a rate 
most gratifving to the bankers, and the 
importance of the automobile to the trans- 
portation systems of this country is mo- 
mentous enough to be told in a chapter 
by itself, 
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A Volcano as Lighthouse 


THe best lighthouse on the Pacifie coast 
of Central America is a voleano. It is 
several miles inland from = the port of 
Acajutla, in the republic of Salvador, and 
is so active that it serves as a perpetual 
beacon for vessels in that) part of the 
ecean. ‘The voleano is the preperty of the 
government and a fine source of revenue, 
The republic of Salvador light 
house fees from every vessel that) drops 
anchor at Acajutla, just as though it had 
established and was maintaining the vol- 
cano at great expense as a guide to 
mariners. 

This great voleanie beacon ean be seen 
far out at The coast is dangerous, 
and if it were not for this huge, perpetual 
tire there would be many wreeks. An 
ordinary lighthouse would be of less service 
to the mariners. Despite all this, how- 
ever, there is not a skipper among the 
many vessels plying along the west coast 
who does not grumble every time he pays 
the fee that the republie of Salvador exacts 
for its veleano-lighthouse. 
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WHITE 
One pint of unfermented grape juice TI 
A small cup of granulated sugar 


arm feather 


ROCK PUNCH 


1¢ juice of two lemons and two oranges 


One quart of WHITE ROCK 


Add sliced fruit as desired 
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those whoreally appreciate 


character and quality in 
table beer. 








— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 
INSIST ON “‘BLATz”’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 





Club Cocktails 


Mixed to measure— 
and measures up to 
your idea of what a 


real Cocktail shouldbe. 










Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 
Martini (gin base) and Manhat- 


tan (whiskey base) are the most 
popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
i Hartford New York London 








The Wild Olive 


is the best selling novel 
in the United. States 








Nectar of 


—GKEEN AND 


The Climax of Epicurean Enjoyment 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


the Gods 





YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y., Sole Agents for United States. 








Senator Dryden’s New Book 


** Addresses and Papers on Life-In- 
surance and Other Subjects” 


THERE has just been put on file in the 
larger libraries of the country a volume 
containing the Addresses and Papers on 
Life-Insurance and _ Other Subjects, by 
former United States. Senator John F. 
Dryden, organizer and president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. 

It will be remembered that President 
Dryden first successfully introduced and 
operated industrial life-insurance in the 
United States, and his new book contains 
much information concerning life-insurance 
for the masses, or what is commonly called 
industrial insurance. 

Mr, Dryden’s book is one of the very 
few books that have been written on this 
subject. The volume treats of the incep- 
tion and early problems of the business, 
as well as the social economy and practice 
of what the author claims is one of the 
most effective methods of family protection 
ever devised. Mr. Dryden also points to 
the opportunities of life-insurance as a 
career, and in his book brings out clearly 
that only one-fifth of the population carry 
legal reserve life-insurance. The author 
tells of the new system of life-insurance 
successfully introduced by the Prudential 
about two years ago, by which the pay- 
ment of life-insurance money through the 
medium of monthly income checks is di- 
vided over the entire lifetime of the widow 
or other dependents rather than paying it 
in one sum directly at the death of the 
insured. Mr. Dryden believes that this 
method of distributing life-insurance is 
directly in line with the American ideal of 
the highest possible degree of economic 
independence in old age, and that this 
new plan of the Prudential’s marks an 
epoch in life-insurance. 

The author takes up the question of 
taxation of life-insurance in the United 
States and the regulation of insurance by 
Congress, arguing strongly for a reduction 
in the tax upon life-insurance, and also 
for the placing of life-insurance under 
national supervision, in order to bring 
about uniform laws for the conduct. of the 
business. 

When Mr. Dryden was in the United 
States Senate he was a member of the 
Senate Committee on Isthmian Affairs, 
and as such made a strong plea for the 
adoption of a Jock canal at Panama, 
which plan was adopted. Mr. Dryden in 
his speech before the United States Senate, 
which is printed in his book, argued for 
the lock canal because he claimed it would 
cost the American people one hundred 
million dollars less than any other type, 
and he wanted to avoid what in his mind 
was “the imposition of needless burdens 
upon the taxpayers of this nation and 
upor the commerce of the world.” 

Mr. Dryden concludes his book with a 


short address on Abraham Lincoln and 
Alexander Hamilton. He brings out the 


fact that Hamilton was the first to ex- 
press the opinion that the regulation of 
insurance was within the meaning of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. Mr, 
Dryden states that his own course in pub- 
lic and business life was largely influenced 
by the fundamental principles of party 
government and party responsibility, and 
the high ideals in political, business, and 
social life of both Hamilton and Lincoln. 

Mr, Dryden’s book will undoubtedly be 
used by many as a reference-hook on life- 
insurance, and particularly industrial life- 
insurance, 





The Next-door Fruit-tree 


Tue next-door fruit-tree, growing so 
near the line that laden branches extend 
over the fence, has proved the source of 
untold spankings to the small boy, quar- 
rels between otherwise good neighbors, 
and even resort to the police courts. One 
s inclined to suspect that the original 
apple-tree of trouble hung over a neigh- 
bor’s fence. 

The cause of friction’ is, of course. the 
question of the ownership of, or at least 
the right to take and use, the fruit on 
the too widely spread branches. General- 
ly this fruit is claimed by the person 
whose property is thus invaded, but if he 
asserts this claim to the point of gather- 
ing the fruit without permission he may 
feel the iron hand of the law. If he ob- 
jects to the presence of the branches 
which extend over his property the owner 
of the tree must remove them. But if 
the owner of the tree apply for the fruit, 
or ask permission to enter and take it, 
the owner of the land over which the 
branches extend cannot refuse permission 
for entry for this purpose. If he refuses 
either to hand over the fruit or to alléw 
the owner of the tree to enter and take 
it, then the owner of the tree may enter 
without permission, but he must use no 
foree nor commit any damage in so en- 
tering. 

Certainly the most neighborly thing to 
do would be to divide that fruit. 
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Crihutes to 
Mark Cwain 











PRESIDENT TAFT: . 
“Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisowncountrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this: great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of iar Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. ; 

“He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
ofachievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to begen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILSon: 

“ Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to | ox 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; a cit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 

Dr. VaN Dyke: 

‘*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family. life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe: . 

““He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of Jetters with 
a — genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEy: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

BootH TARKINGTON: 

“He seemed to me the ——€ prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 








Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWALIN’S 










































full price, 
$25.00, has 











genius belonged to and were of us.” 





been paid. 










Edition, twenty-five volumes, 


cloth binding. It is understood 


that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 

It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation — for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 
breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 
are new books; to own them is always to have new 
books, a fountain of -youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 













Mark Twain himself wrotea preface . 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 

» of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and paintings 

taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his. later collected writ- 
ings, such ‘as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 






HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 





Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
derstood that I may retain the set for 
five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if Ido not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 







There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
Bearp, DrieELMaAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KemBLE, GILBERT, Du Monp, MERRILL, OpPer. 


















The binding is a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, with 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on 
white antique wove paper, especially made for this 
edition. 













Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESSFUL BAKING 





